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It’s MOLDED... but you can bend it double! 


Typical of the broad range of 
VINYLITE Plastics properties 


Here’s an injection-molded sample of a new VINYLITE 





Plastic-an elastomeric molding material. It’s actually 
bent double to show the unusual flexibility of molded 
parts made from this new Viny.ire material. 

In addition to extreme flexibility, Vinyire elastomeric 
molding compounds offer other desirable characteristics. 
Lower molding temperatures bring measurable economies 
on long runs. They are adaptable to present injection- 
molding equipment. Special formulations excel in chemical 
and water resistance, toughness, non-flammability, and 
electrical properties. Transparency is another interesting 
feature. 

Probably your mind has already transformed the molded 
sample shown here to an important part of one of your 
products where flexibility is paramount. The development 
and application of such plastics properties are typical of 
the forward steps being taken every day, every week, by 
Vinyuite Plastics research. Scarcely a week goes by that 
a new use or property is not found, an existing VINYLITE 
Plastic advanced, or a new one developed. 

The unusual properties of Vinyxitr Plastics have cre- 


ated a heavy demand to meet the nation’s needs. Although 
this demand has increasingly limited non-defense appli- 
cations, it has further increased the pace of VINYLITE 
Plastics research, and broadened its field. 

Make sure now that your research, and design, and 
development departments get acquainted with VINYLITE 
Plastics. Keep in touch with Vinytire Plastics research 
for your vital part in defense and other essential work. 


Plastics Division 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


3 
30 East 42n» Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vinylite 
PLASTICS 


Rigid Sheets - Flexible Sheeting - Film + Molding Compounds 
Resins for Surface Coatings « Resins and Solutions for Adhesives 


* The word“ Vinylite”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
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Statue in rubber 
of somebody’s kidney 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Tt “transportation system’ of the 
human kidney has always been 
hard to study. The only way for medi- 
al men to do it was to take a cross- 
section, but that wasn’t enough because 
it didn’t show the blood vessels sat- 
isfactorily, which are the important 
things to understand. 

Medical research workers, who knew 
tubber could be used in hundreds of 
different ways, wondered if these blood 
vessels could be reproduced in rubber. 
Here’s how they did it with the help 
of B. F. Goodrich engineers. 


Latex, the milky sap of the rubber 


tree, flows easily. Why not force it 
into the tracts of a kidney, fill them, 
then dissolve away the tissue? You’d 
have the entire blood system repro- 
duced in rubber in perfect detail. 


But latex was too thick to enter 
some of the tiny passages; it also clots 
easily and in slender tendrils might 
be etched by the acid used to dissolve 
the tissue. Goodrich developed a ma- 
terial like latex but from synthetic 
rubber instead of natural liquid from 
the tree. The synthetic latex is imper- 
vious to acid; it could be made in a 
very thin compound that wouldn’t clot. 


Now any medical school can have 
a perfect model of the kidney’s blood 
system, so its mysteries are all re- 
vealed, research in kidney diseases is 
fostered—all because years of research 
have given B. F. Goodrich engineers 
a broad fund of knowledge in rubber 
that is brought to bear on all rubber 
products. Even during this period of 
rubber restrictions this research will 
ge on and future improvements will 

e planned. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Mechanical Goods Div., Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—Susl IN RUBBER 




















METRO. GSOLDwyy. Mayer's 
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of the Month 










Greer GARSON « Walter PIDGEON 
“MRS. MINIVER’’ 
DIRECTED BY:............ William Wyler 
PRODUCED BY:.......... Sidney Franklin 

BASED ON Jan Struther’s novel 


SCREEN PLAY BY: James Hilton and R. C. 
Sherriff z 
STARS: Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon 
FEATURED ARTISTS: Dame May Whitty, 
Teresa Wright, Reginald Owen, Henry Travers, 
Richard Ney, Tom Conway 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 





REVIEW IN BRIEF: Every once in a while 
the studios of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer embark 
on “something important”. In the case of 
“Mrs. Miniver” they have entrusted Jan 
Struther’s heartstring tug to scenarists James 
Hilton and R. C. Sherriff, both biggie authors 
on their own. Mr. Hilton wrote the well-known 
“Mr. Chips” and Mr. Sherriff the equally w.k. 
“Journey’s End’. Sidney Franklin, the pro- 
ducer who did the entrusting, is noted for his 
meticulous supervision, and William Wyler is 
no mean man with the megaphone. To play the 
main parts no more perfect duo could have been 
decided upon than Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon. In fact the whole cast is right out of 
*‘Who’s Who” in the theatre. It is a really fine 
result and one that this column can do hand- 
springs about which is no snide feat even for 
this acrobatic mentality. “Mrs. Miniver” is 
simple—as aren’t all great things?—human, 
personal, true and therefore exciting to the 
maximum degree. Love and laughter are there. 
Surface light-heartedness and deep down sig- 


nificance. Who can be stonily immune from. 


such a contemporaneously stirring work? 


NOVEL NOTE: Added attendance should re- 
sult from the faithful (in spirit) adaptation of 
this Book-of-The-Month. 


EPISODE OF SLY AMUSEMENT: Mrs. M. 
buys a chapeau and feels a little funny about it, 


DREAM TEAM: Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon make a couple you'd be pleased to 
spend the evening with. Of course Greer alone 
wouldn’t make a bad evening either. 


HATS OFF DEPARTMENT: To all con- 


cerned for a grand film. To M-G-M and the. 


entire movie industry. 
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Cover—The girl in this Newsweek photo by Jack 
Layer is learning what makes a carburetor run. 
Like thousands of women all over America, she is 
preparing to serve with one of the defense organi- 
zations (for story, see page 30). 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 














LETTERS 





M-Day 

Now that I’ve shelled out some 13 per cent 
of my monthly pay for another year of News- 
weEK, I feel entitled to ask a question: What 
ever happened to the War Department’s 
twenty-year-old “M-Day” plan for the mobili- 
zation of industry in time of war? 


Pvt. W. D. Haynes 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 


The original M-Day plans were designed to 
place the United States on an immediate war 
footing in case of unexpected attack. Actually, 
there was no one M-Day but a series of them. 
These successive steps to put the program into 
effect started when the United States began 
mobilizing after the invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries in May 1940 and completed last month 
when the appointment of Donald M. Nelson as 
war-production head was the final step i 
achieving the substance of the plan. 2 





Problem for Professors 

Let’s get real technical on Mr. Henderson’s 
running motor (Letters, Feb. 2). I’ve been told 
that starting an engine consumes as much gas 
as is used in running a car for a mile or more. 
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Publisher’s Announcemen} 


Commander Vincent Astor, who has 
been called to active naval duty, re. 
signed last week as chairman of thy 
board and director of Weekly Publics, 
tions, Inc., publishers of Newswnx 
Because of his naval duties, he haj 
previously resigned from the board of 
the Chase National Bank and has noy 
severed his official connections with 
the International Mercantile Marin 
Co., the Great Northern Railway (Co, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., anj 
all other business corporations } 
which he was a director or officer, 

Mary Cushing Astor, T. F. Mueller, 
and Roland L. Redmond have bee 
elected to the board of Weekly Pub. 
lications, Inc. 





c 





If this be true, can Professors Muscovalley a 
Huber figure out how long an engine has to i 
to consume as much gas as it would if y 
shut it off and then started it up again? 
you're a bit confused, it’s all right. So am 


ABRAHAM Gurviz 
Boston, Mass. 





Thanks From Dr. Orr 


Please accept my sincere thanks for your d 
cussion of my “closed plaster” method of tres 
ing fractures (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26). 

I have been pegging along at this meth 
now for almost twenty years and have oft 
had difficulty in having even doctors undé 
stand just what I was driving at. 

The method is being almost universally ef 
ployed not only in England and France but 
Russia and many other places. At any rate t 
infrequent-dressing method has almost uw 
versally supplanted the frequent chemical-i 
gation and wet-dressing method so genera 
employed in the war twenty years ago. 

I should not, of course, be disposed to co 
plain, but I should be much happier if the fin 
points of the method were more general 
understood. There is still a disposition to 4 
tribute results to the sprinkling in of sulfanil 
mide or sulfathiazole when immobilization, res 
drainage, and the infrequent dressing are 
sponsible for the patient’s recovery. From yo 
comments I can see that you appreciate t 
point. 

H. Wisnert Orr, M.D. 


Lincoln, Neb. 





Soldiers and Cigarettes 

In your Feb. 2 issue under Sports the writ 
takes a smack at Gene Tunney for his remar 
against cigarettes. Let a thousand America 
soldier boys be divided into two equal grou 
and let each group go through the same dri 
except that all of one group shall exercise f 
a half hour each day and smoke no cigarett 
and let the other group take no exercise but 4 
smoke cigarettes for half an hour each day, ai 
at the end of six months I’ll guarantee that t 
exercisers will be able to lick the tar out of tl 
cigarette smokers. 


Arcuipaup E. Smit 
East Falls Church, Va. 
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On Both the Battle Front and the Business Front 
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As wire rope joins steel with steel, two states draw closer 
across the waterway. And through this service to the construc- 
tion and transportation industries, Preformed Yellow Strand 
again serves national unity, national defense. 


Elsewhere, too, Yellow Strand works to bridge the gap be- 

tween getting ready and being ready. In shipyards, arsenals 

and factories...in logging camps, oil fields and mines... it 
transmits power, lifts, loads, conveys—gives movement to a vast 

mechanized army of’production. Its tough sinews, preformed for 

y extra flexibility, enable all types of cable-using machines to 

; keep their output high. Its long life reduces shutdowns, con- 
serves steel for ships, tanks and planes. 


Since wire rope is wholly irreplaceable for many material- 
handling operations, the requirements of Government and in- 
dustry are properly being coordinated. You do your part to 
speed up schedules, to save man-power and materials for all 
America, by making certain that you use the highest grade of 
wire rope equipment—long-lasting Preformed Yellow Strand 
and durable Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings. For either, 
call the nearest Broderick & Bascom branch or distributor. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS « PLANT ENGINEERS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS « MINERS « QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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Birtupay: James Clark McReyngj 
retired Associate Justice of the Uniy 
States Supreme Court, 80, Feb. 3. 7 
noted dissenter left the bench just a ve 
ago ... Charles A. Lindbergh, 40, Feb, 
The ex-isolationist leader is now work; 
for the Army as a civilian aeronautical 
searcher. 















Marriep: Rita Siebel of Little Ned 
L.I., and Abe Simon, ponderous py 
fighter; at New York, Feb. 7. The % 
pound dreadnought of the heavyweig 





Wide World 
Abe Simon took a bride 


was a half-hour late; he was trying to pa 
his car in midtown Manhattan ...J 
Stern, actress-newspaperwoman daught 
of The Philadelphia Record _publish¢ 
J. David Stern, and Lt. Paul Capron J 
former newspaperman at Haddonfield 
N.J., Feb. 2. Miss Stern appeared 0 
Broadway in “Shadow and Substance” an 
“The World We Make” and has been 
Record reporter . . . Polly Blodgett, am 
teur champion figure skater, and Lt. Robe 
Watson, Harvard roommate of Lt. Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt Jr.; at Portland, Main 
Jan. 31. The President’s son, best man fd 
his shipmate, hastily made all Jast-minut 
arrangements (there had been two pos 
ponements because of sudden sailing 0 
ders). On Feb. 7, young Roosevelt, suffe 
ing from chronic appendicitis, entere 
Naval Hospital in Brooklyn. 


Retirep: Joe Cook, 51, from the theate 
Feb. 4. The happy-faced comedian wa 
born Joseph Lopez in Evanstown, Ind. 01 
phaned at an early age, he was a:ioptedb 
a family named Cook. He made his fir 
appearance with a traveling show at t 
age of 12. In 1907, Cook went to Ne 
York with a juggling act which he adve 
tised in Variety, the trade paper of sho 
business. He won a regular job by faking 
a photograph of himself juggling seventee 
balls. Onstage, he chattered a glib explana 










when U.9. Production Fights Its Battle at Sea | 








. » « FIBREEN protects the materials of war... on deck 
and below... . against the hazards of transportation 


Long before shipments of war materials reach the front, they face the de- 
structive onslaught of rain, waves, flying salt spray—possibly a dry, scorching 
sun—or snow and piercing cold. Protection against these hazards of transit 
is as necessary as armed protection against enemy submarines or bombers. 


This protection must be made at the factory in the shipping room— 
and FIBREEN is recognized as one of the most effective, practical ma- 
terials that can be used for protective packing. It is used as a liner for 

: cases Or as a tough, weatherproof wrapping. FIBREEN meets the most 
nwrey , wb 8 I ©, levers ef severe specifications and inspections. It’s pliable, clean, inexpensive, is 


igi hs er pone poo oC NT absolutely waterproof —amazingly strong, tough and durable. 


combined under heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and a ‘ . 
clesasrwall not scuff—stands an astonishing amount of abuse Because of these qualities and because of the vital importance of 


and exposure. Used either as a wrapping or lining material. properly protecting the vast stores of war materials that pour from Amer- 

Soak it —twist it—try to tear it. — ican production lines— finished goods, materials and supplies; as well as 
‘ machines, tools or parts shipped from one plant to another—FIBREEN is 

Only when you get a sample in 0 o ; ps ‘ Aegae 

your own hands can you realize ' now being allotted entirely to uses essential to the nation’s war program. 

that a paper can be so strong —_— «= - Bios ees to ‘ 7 F Pr «eet 

—so rough—and impervious ae ’ Inquiry is invited from those industries that are in the “essential 


to er ieee eon classifications. Write, stating what you ship and how you now pack it. 


and blankets of many widths. 


A product of The Sisalkraft Co.— manufacturers of Sisalkraft, 
Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 
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““TO THEIR HEALTH’? 


America is aroused... aroused to the sinister threat of contagion 
that can paralyze our all-out war effort. Our national safety 
requires every man on his job. 


So industry is looking to its water coolers, its common drinking 
founts...insuring its health defense by installing Dixie Cups 
that are used but once and thrown away. The Navy is insisting 
on paper cups ...the Army canteens, the public soda fountains 
are turning to paper cups. 


For public health officials everywhere point out that common 
colds, influenza and many other of our more prevalent illnesses 
are most frequently spread by indirect mouth-to-mouth contact 
at the common drinking place. 

Dixie Cups are eliminating this “germ exchange’’— making it 
possible for men to drink without fear of contagion. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Joe Cook quit the stage 





tion of the impossibility of the feat, Such 
fast talk later made his uke-playing “in; 
tation” of four Hawaiians a vaudevik 
classic. He starred in the Broadway musied 
hits “Rain or Shine” and “Fine af 
Dandy.” Offstage, his Lake Hopatcon 
N.J,, home “Sleepless Hollow” reflectej 
his zany humor. A gag-and-gadget estate 
it had a foolproof nine-hole golf course t 
guarantee a hole-in-one on every try. For 
more than a year Cook has been suffering 
from Parkinson’s disease, which has par. 
tially paralyzed his left arm. His auto 
biography, “Curtain Going Up,” is being 
completed. 
Diep: Mountain Chief, 94, the last 
hereditary chieftain of the Blackfoot In- 
dians; of old age, at Browning, Mont., Feb, 
3. His grandson is with the United States 
Army in Alaska . . . Irving Kahal, 39, 
song writer; of uremic poisoning, at New 
York, Feb. 7. Kahal wrote the lyrics to 
“The Night Is Young and You're So Beav- 
tiful,” “By a Waterfall,” “Moonlight Sav- 
ing Time,” and “Let a Smile Be Your Un- 
brella on a Rainy Day” . . . James F. Han- 
ley, 49, also a noted song writer; at New 
York City, Feb. 8. He wrote the music for 
the hits “Back Home in Indiana” (which 
sold 2,000,000 copies), “Just a Cottage 
Small By a Waterfall,” “If You Knew 
Susie Like I. Knew Susie,” and “'oney- 
moon Lane” ... Douglas W. Churchill, 
42, Hollywood correspondent for The 
New York Times; of a heart ailment, 
at Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 7 . . . Maj. Gor- 
don W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill), 81; at 
Pawnee, Okla., Feb. 3. Son of a Blooming- 
ton, IIl., miller, Lillie found a miller’s life 
too tame and went West to become a 
trapper and buffalo hunter. In 1882 le 
entered the Indian Service. He earned the 
friendship of the Pawnee tribe, whence 
his nickname. In 1888, Pawnee Bill or- 
ganized the “Oklahoma Boomers” @t 
Wichita, Kan., to claim stake Oklahoma 
land. The Boomers 
entered Oklahoma on 
April 22, 1889, now 
known as the birth- 
day of the state. He 
also started the Chero- 
kee Strip Boomers in 
1893. A_ partner of 
Buffalo Bill in cow- 
boy-Indian shows, he 
i reaped a fortune de- 
International _picting the Wild West 
Pawnee Bill that used to be. 
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Something you, as a Business Man 


CAN DO ABOUT TIRES...NOW 





If you are connected with the management 
of a business, you are unique today if one 
of the most serious operating problems of 
that business isn’t tires. Trucks; salesmen’s 
cars; your personal transportation, too. 


The restrictions on buying new tires and 
recapping have been established. Your com- 
pany and you have been classified. Until the 
peace is won, tire limitations will continue 
to affect the course of everything you do. 


But, there is no rationing of skill. Today’s 
emergency has thrown into bold relief the 
fact that tires are, and have been for a 
quarter-century, the life-blood of America’s 
progress. That tires are aservice product, requir- 
ing the most capable supervision available. 


Now...when tires have to keep on running 
>. . new thousands have come to realize 
what the long, specialized experience of 
the General Tire Man can contribute to 
helping any tire perform to the fullest. 


inspected; who is recapping them; what 
make you are buying, if permitted. 


Your local General Tire Dealer is a tire 
expert. He has the trained personnel, the 
modern equipment, the background of 
knowledge necessary for proper inspec- 
tion, repairs and advice on how to keep 
your tires running to their last mile. 


Through his exclusive, nation-wide, 
factory-control Kraft System Tire Renew- 
ing, he can recap your tires for proved, 
safe, extra mileage. 


If you are issued a truck tire certificate... 
with the General CD, “Dean of all truck 
tires”... he can help you to get extra service 
that will make the certificate seem like a 
certificate and a half. 


No matter what your tire problem or 
your make of tires, it will pay you to consult 
your General Tire Man—the man who 
has always been a mileage merchant. 





We suggest that you take an 
active interest in what is 
happening to your tires... 
now. Where they are being 





Tires a front office item? Yes 
...that’s where they’ve always 
belonged. Now is the time to 
put them up front to stay. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. ¢ AKRON, OHIO 
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Not “how hig?”.. . 


«That's the big news about the Army’s huge bomber plants which 
combine steel and Fiberglas” in a new-type construction 
and set new performance standards . . . 


N January Ist, this year, two new 

bomber plants were nearly com- 

pleted. One at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 
other at Fort Worth, Texas. 

They are two of the largest bomber 
plants in the world . . . housing two of the 
largest unobstructed floor areas ever built. 

But the almost unbelievable hugeness 
of these two plants, each nearly a mile 
long, is only part of this unusual story. 

For these bomber plants, specifica- 
tions never before required were set up. 
Specifications drawn to quiet the shut-in 
noise for men busy with hundreds of 
riveters, rumbling cranes, stamping and 
drill presses. Specifications to muffle the 
din of metal on metal, and to provide 
the mammoth snugness of a controlled 
climate and uniform lighting. The prob- 


lem had to be solved. But previously 
known types of construction could not 
meet the specifications. And yet they 
were met! With engineering imagination 

. . and the use of two important basic 
materials of known performance—steel 
and Fiberglas. 


The marriage of these two basic mate- 
rials produces a roof construction and a 
wall construction, each of which com- 
bines noise reduction, light reflection, 
and thermal insulation in one unit. Sim- 
ple as this may appear, this combination 
of steel and Fiberglas opens up a whole 
new field of building practice. 


Besides reducing pent-up reverbera- 
tions, this new-type construction pro- 
vides side walls and roofs that are shat- 
ter-resistant, non-combustible, and en- 
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ut “how 
during. In addition, it gives a highly 
efficient insulation that will keep heating 
expense in winter and cooling expense in 
summer at a minimum. Otherwise the 
cost of operating the air-conditioning 
systems in these huge plants would be 
out of sight. 

This construction gives the complete 
controlled conditions inside these plants 
... even temperatures and humidity... 
high light-reflecting interior surfaces ... 
to provide ideal working surroundings 
for high-speed production and precision 
manufacture. 

Controlled conditions are also neces- 
sary to protect costly materials and sen- 
sitive instruments in storage and as- 
sembly. 

Fiberglas and steel lick these tough 
requirements . . . they do more! They 
give the “plusses” of unusually light 
weight . . . ease of handling on the prem- 
ises . . . and very long life. 

You’re probably not interested in 
bomber plants nearly a mile long, but 





was it built?”... 


your defense contracts may call for 
smaller plant units . . . where complete 
or semi-controlled conditions will aid in 
making every man-hour count. Perhaps 
this new-type construction can give these 
plant units to you cheaper . . . quicker. 
For it requires a minimum of materials, 
using each at its maximum efficiency. 


You may not be interested in plant 
construction at all, but the ability of 
Fiberglas to improve other products can 
still be helpful to you . . . if, for example, 
you are a maker of plastics, the high ten- 
sile strength and moisture resistance of 
Fiberglas indicate its value as a re-en- 
forcing material. 

And for the same reason—among 
others—Fiberglas and rubber . .. or 
Fiberglas and common textile fibers— 
can result in new and better ways of mak- 
ing many things. 

We urge you to look into Fiberglas as 
acomponent of thermal, electrical, acous- 
tical, and plastic products. Fiberglas it- 
self is made from materials which are 


available in unlimited quantities right 
here in continental United States. Let us 
give you and your research staff the 
benefits of our basic experience with 
Fiberglas and its properties. 

As a proved basic material Fiberglas 
is now playing a vitally important part 
in the production, maintenance, and op- 
eration of planes, tanks, warships, and 
armored cars out on the firing line. For 
further information write: Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, 


Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


ST, M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


A 
WALL OF STEEL AND FIBERGLAS designed and built by 
The Austin Company. View shows Truscon steel 
channel sections and interior Fibérglas insulation al- 
ready in place in upper sections and at right. In cen- 
ter, semirigid Fiberglas insulating board in place! 


DETAIL OF WALL SECTION. “A” — Exterior steel facing. 
“B”’—1-inch-thick semirigid Fiberglas for thermal 
insulation.“‘C’’— Vapor barrier paper. ““D’’—Specia] 
sheet steel channel section. “E’’—4-inch Fiberglas 
wool compressed to 3-inch thickness for thermal in- 
sulation and noise reduction. “F’’—Thin, Fiberglas 
Retainer Mat provides light-reflecting, repaintable 
surface. 


ROOF CONSTRUCTION. Above you see roof nearing 
completion. Workmen are unrolling Fiberglas 
blankets. These in turn are covered by Truscon 
Ferrobord Steeldeck, Fiberglas roof-deck insulation, 
and finally by waterproof roof material. 


DETAIL OF ABOVE. “A” —Tar and gravel roof weather- 
ing surface. “B”—Heavy, lapped tar paper. “C”— 
13/16-inch-thick, semirigid Fiberglas roof-deck insu- 
lation. ““D’’— Vapor barrier paper. “E”’—Ferrobord 
Steeldeck. “F’’—3-inch thickness of Fiberglas wool 
with dead air space above for thermal insulation and 
noise reduction. “G’’—Thin, Fiberglas Retainer Mat 
for light reflection, held in place by metal lath. Pro- 
vides a repaintable surface. 
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This chap can—by watching: his Bullard Vertical 
Turret Lathe as it machines airplane engine parts to 
tolerances of a thousandth of an inch. 

Never before in history have machine tools been re- 
quired to meet the precision demands of the mod- 
ern airplane engine designers on a production 

basis. Mechanized war has imposed many new re- 

quirements on machine tools—greater accuracy, 
faster operation, a more tremendous volume of 
production than the world has ever known. Bul- 
lard V.T.L.’s, both new and old, are making 
good on all three counts. What better proof 
that these same machines will be -just. as val- 
uable assets'in the pursuits of peace which 

will later follow! 


BULLARD COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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doing the breakfast dishes, sleeps the day away, and gets breakfast 
at the family supper table! He’s on the midnight shift at the munitions plant. 
The night is bright with light when Jim goes to work. Machines 
that have been humming 24 hours a day scarcely pause as fresh men 
take over the all-out job of giving arms to Democracy. 


Continuous production makes tremendous de- 
mands on men, machines, and on the electric service 
that powers practically every operation. 


But the power is always there—day and night 
—Sundays and holidays—365 days a year. The 
electric industry was ready when the crisis came 
—ready to turn the eager wheels of almost every 
arms factory—ready to meet new needs with new 
construction. 1941 saw more than 2% million more 
horsepower installed—enough to light one-fourth 
of all the homes in the U. S. A.! 

America’s electric companies have been able 
to accomplish this by good business management 
—by producing about 7% of the nation’s electric 


im cats breakfast at the SUPPER table now 


It’s a screwy schedule. Jim downs a man-sized dinner while Mom’s 











power and making it available almost anywhere, 
over carefully interconnected systems. 


We’re glad we can make this report—and glad 
to pledge our unending effort to supply millions 
of Jims with all the electric power they need to 
make America POWERFUL! 
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54 ELECTRIC COMPANIES* 
—ALL PRODUCING POWER FOR AMERICA UNDER 
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INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS. 





THEY CAN HANDLE THE TOUGH JOBS 


The men and women in the Bell System are stands in good stead in this greatest emergency 
used to meeting emergencies and they are of our time. The Nation is counting on tele- 
trained and equipped to carry on in times of _ phone workers to prove faithful to the task and 
special need. For years they have known the they will not fail. Always before them is the 


test of fire, flood and storm. That experience tradition that the message must go through. 


Se 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... SERVICE TO THE NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





POPPED 


Washington Trends 


[v's not generally realized, but the ship- 
ping shortage of the United Nations is 
gvere and is preventing Washington from 
tting much more than the most vital 
materials to the Southwestern Pacific . . . 
With a continued Congressional probe 
into war profits a certainty, a voluntary 
move toward profit limitation may be 
made by one or two major companies, al- 
though most companies would prefer 
higher taxes on profits .. . The Army and 
Navy are once more seriously looking into 
the possibilities of dirigibles as plane car- 
ters and long-range patrol craft .. . 
Chances are now at least 50-50 that legis- 
lation calling for Congressional pensions 
vill be repealed . . . The outlook for Sen- 
ate and House approval of the Alaska high- 
vay is brightening. 


Hull’s Health 


Privately, Administration officials are be- 
ginning to worry about 70-year-old Sec- 
retary Hull’s health. His added wartime 
duties have been very wearing, and late- 
ly he has been remaining at home much 
more frequently than usual. The official 
explanation is that he is “warding off a 
cold.” 


Copied Torpedo 


Naval experts in Washington are con- 
vineed the Japs took advantage of a Brit- 
ish development—the shallow-water aerial 
torpedo—to wreak much of the Pearl Har- 
bor damage. The Roberts report revealed 
the Japs used a torpedo fitted with special 
fins. These fins were designed by the Brit- 
ish to prevent the torpedo from plunging 
too deep in shallow water and sticking in 
the mud. They were used in the attack 
on the Italian Navy. at Taranto. It’s not 
clear whether the Japs figured out the de- 
vice for themselves after study of the Ta- 
tanto attack or obtained information 


on the British torpedoes from the Ital- 
las, 


Republic’s Embarrassment 


Recent statements by the Truman com- 
mittee and the OEM that production 
would soon start on the Thunderbolt, or 
P-47, have caused Republic Aviation Corp. 
much anguish. Actually, Republic has been 


in mass production on the planes for some 
time but is prohibited by censorship from 
giving out any details. After issuing sev- 
eral releases hinting at quantity produc- 
tion, Republic last week announced that 
its employes would donate No. 7 of the 
189th Series of the P-47 to the Air Corps. 
It was hoped Washington as well as the 
public would get the significance of the 
“189th Series.” 


Underground Hangars 


It’s being kept very hush-hush, but the 
Army and Navy are finally going ahead 
with plans for large-scale construction of 
underground hangars in the coastal areas. 


_ Although heavy or continued air raids in 


the U.S. aren’t expected under present 
conditions, it’s planned to take no chances 
on having large numbers of planes de- 
stroyed on open fields. The hangars now 
contemplated would be large enough to 
accommodate at least a squadron of planes 
and would be capable of withstanding 
direct bomb hits without important dam- 
age. 


National Notes 


Harry Hopkins is ill again and Maj. 
Gen. James H. Burns, Lend-Lease expe- 
diter, is doing most of his desk work .. . 
Robert R. Nathan, ace aide of WPB 
Statistics Chief Stacy May, will head 
Donald Nelson’s “brain trust,” the WPB 
Planning Committee . . . Washington is 
withholding the full story of the U.S. 
scorched-earth policy in Manila, which in- 
cluded destruction or hiding of practically 
all gold and currency. It’s feared some U.S. 
prisoners in Japanese hands might suffer 
for their part in the action . . . Negro 
groups have been urging the President to 
name “at least one” Negro to the War 
Labor Board to handle the race’s specific 
problems. 


‘Trivia 

Despite the vaunted efficiency of Wash- 
ington’s new war setup, OEM and WPB 
officials wrangled for three days last week 
over which agency’s mimeographing sec- 
tion should turn out a certain report .. . 
Those who see General MacArthur’s per- 
sonal communiqués say they are couched 
in excellent prose, are stirring, dramatic, 
and perfect from a literary viewpoint ... 
The Navy Department and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau are having a hot back- 
stage argument over whether the gold 
braid on: officers’ epaulets is jewelry. The 
bureau maintains it is, and has been col- 
lecting the 10% sales tax . . “ Donald Nel- 
son has been so swamped with speaking 


invitations that he has appointed two 
WPB public-relations men to act as a buf- 
fer and budget his public appearances. 





Trends Abroad 


Mititary men familiar with the situa- 
tion privately admit worry over Britain’s 
chances of holding Rangoon . . . The Rus- 
sians, convinced German home morale is 
weakening, will intensify their propaganda, 
trying to separate the workers from the 
Nazi regime ... The British are now con- 
fident they can stop Rommel’s Libyan 
counterdrive in the Tobruk area... . 
There’s no doubt Canada’s conscription 
referendum will get a substantial majority, 
but the government fears its margin in 
Quebec will be dangerously small. 


Mexican Laxity 


Mexico’s wholehearted endorsement of 
the hemisphere war program isn’t yet be- 
ing fully implemented. Military collabora- 
tion with the U.S. is well under way, but 
Mexican civil agencies, particularly those 
charged with controlling fifth-column ac- 
tivities, haven’t been so cooperative. Axis 
propaganda is still being widely circulated, 
with anti-U.S. pamphlets, printed as re- 
cently as December in Burgos, Spain, cur- 
rently being distributed in Mexico City. 
Authorities even permitted a Spanish 
agent, wanted by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, to leave Mexico, and Washington 
had to arrange for his arrest in Cuba. 


Aircraft Detectors 


Britain’s virtual freedom from heavy 
Nazi air raids isn’t entirely explained by 
the concentration of the Luftwaffe on oth- 
er fronts. It can now be revealed that Brit- 
ain for months has had scores of highly 
efficient, new-type radio-beam aircraft de- 
tectors spotted in strategic places along 
the coast to pick up approaching raiders. 
They are the same type as the one at Pearl 
Harbor which picked up the Jap planes 130 
miles out. Developed by the British in col- 
laboration with American scientists, these 
detectors, considered a military secret un- 
til the Roberts report was made, have a 
range of 250 miles under perfect condi- 
tions. 


French-Italian Pact 


France has been quietly improving its 
relations with the so-called “Latin Bloc.” 
Uncensored Vichy information discloses 
that the recent Darlan-Ciano talks in 
Turin resulted in a Franco-Italian “recon- 
ciliation.” The agreement signed there 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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calls for Italy to waive claims to the Jibuti 
railroad, Nice, and Corsica, to release all 
187 French war prisoners, and to thaw 
some of the 25,000,000,000 francs in 
French assets frozen when Italy entered 
the war. France agreed to furnish a 26,- 
000,000,000-franc credit but granted only 
2,500,000,000 immediately in ships, rails, 
and scrap. Darlan also agreed to lend Italy 
the balance of the frozen French assets. 
Now France plans similar talks with Spain, 
with Pétain slated to see General Franco 
this week. Apparently, these French activi- 
ties have German approval, since there has 
been no known protest from Berlin. 


Italian Ship Need 


Italy’s critical ship shortage helps ex- 
plain the Italo-French deal. War losses 
have cut deep into the Italian Navy and 
merchant marine, but the necessity for 
supplying and reinforcing Libya has grown 
in importance. As a result of the pact, 
French ships, some without even having 
their registry changed, have lately been 
moving in Italian convoys to Libya or 
carrying materials to Tripoli via Tunisian 
waters—the basis for British charges last 
week of French aid to the Axis in Libya. 
Rome also hopes to get enough scrap and 
steel through the French agreement to 
keep its now almost idle shipyards going. 





Foreign Notes 


Russian engineers, examining recaptured 


railroads, have found that the thorough . 


Germans, in converting them from the 
Russian wide to standard gauge, sawed off 
many of the ties so that new ones must be 
laid before the railroads can be restored 
to wide gauge . . . London diplomatic cir- 
cles are telling the story about a questioner 
who asked Soviet Ambassador Maisky 
whether the Russian Armies would stop 
their advance at Cologne. Maisky is said 
to have replied: “Boulogne? I suppose so.” 
. . . Vichy newspapers are under orders 
not to publish news of anti-Nazi violence 
or Nazi executions in the occupied zones 
until special permission is given, usuaily 48 
hours late. 





Government and Business 


"Featntive plans for gasoline rationing 
on the Eastern Seaboard, inevitable be- 
cause of tanker sinkings off the Atlantic 
Coast, call for permitting motorists enough 
gas to drive about 7,000 miles a year... 
OPA Administrator Henderson, whose staff 
has been collecting data on price violators 
for some time, is ready to start prosecution 
now that he has the necessary authority 
. .- More and more retail price ceilings are 
in the cards since the wholesale field now 
has been fairly well covered . . . Judge 
Rosenman’s housing report, pigeonholed 
for weeks, will be dusted off by the Ad- 


ministration soon; it calls for drastic over- 


hauling of the housing agencies . . . Pri- 
orities on bottling and capping machinery 
will affect soft-drink production almost as 
much as the sugar shortage. 


Auto Tax Problem 


The Treasury faces a tough task in try- 
ing to enforce the $5-a-year automobile- 
use tax law. Congress’ failure to appro- 
priate funds for enforcement leaves the 
job up to Internal Revenue agents and the 
Secret Service, both busy enough with 
their usual tasks. But, if a final checkup 
indicates there has been widespread viola- 
tion, as now seems probable, other meth- 
ods will have to be used. Most likely there 
will be a well-publicized token roundup of 
offenders in one or two areas, but wide- 
spread arrests won’t be undertaken be- 
cause the prosecution of single offenders 
would be too costly. 


Standardized Containers 


As part of the general wartime trend 
toward standardization, distillers, food 
packers, and others may soon. be forced 
to give up some of the special bottles and 
glass containers they’ve used to help dis- 
tinguish their products. The glass industry, 
already operating at near-peak capacity, 
will be hard put to meet the increased de- 
mands for food containers to replace cans. 
The WPB is now working on plans to 
standardize bottles and containers, thus 
eliminating some special molds used in 
manufacturing “fancy” bottles and jars. 


Treasury Loan Troubles 


The Treasury is baffled by the patriotic 
offers of unions and others to lend funds 
to the government without interest. To ac- 
cept such money, the Treasury would have 
to issue a promise to repay which, legally, 
would be a bonafide government security, 
and the Treasury has no power to issue 
non-interest-bearing securities to special 
lenders. It would be possible for these 
groups to bid for Treasury bills, but this 
is an involved financial transaction, re- 
quires the use of a bank as a fiscal agent, 
and might even mean paying for the priv- 
ilege of giving the Treasury money. Some 


simplified method is now being sought. 


Business Footnotes 


Washington is considering setting up 
Federally supervised day nurseries so that 
mothers who are also trained secretaries 
and stenographers can help meet the 
capital’s critical need for office help .. . 
Private gardeners may soon be urged by 
the government to cultivate foxglove, 
monkshood, and African daisies, sources 
of belladonna and digitalis, which were 
formerly imported . . . In the new stream- 
lined war-production setup, priorities or- 
ders which once had to go through eight- 
een different officials can now be approved 
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after inspection by three men . . . Farme, 
in several Western areas are urging elini. 
nation of the Saturday school holiday a 
that students can complete their yo 
earlier in the spring and be ayvailahj 
to alleviate the farm-labor shortage, 





Philippe War Photos 


Note that the only pictures of the wa 
in the Philippines which U.S. newspapex 
have published have come by a roun(. 
about route from Tokyo. U.S. press pho. 
tographers were in the Philippines and y, 
doubtedly took action pictures but, be 
cause there were no facilities for radio g 
cable transmission, could not get them ou! 
at once. If any pictures were sent on the 
few ships and planes that have left the 
Philippines since Dec. 8, they have been 
delayed by censorship or for other reasons, 
U.S. papers got the Japanese pictures only 
because British or American representa- 
tives in Lisbon spotted Japanese radio 
photos in German magazines. They sent 
the magazines to London where the piec- 
tures were rephotographed and then 
radioed to New York. 


Press Notes 


Johannes Steel, radio commentator, is 
working on a book about “200 men who 
run the war.” Tentatively titled “Men of 
War,” it will be published by Sheridan 
House . . . Emile Gavreau, former N.Y. 








Last Million Readers,” is suing The Mirror 
for $35,000, alleging he was libeled in 
Winchell’s column ... J. A. H. Hop- 
kins, chairman of the National Bureau 
of Information and Education, has pre- 
pared an elaborately indexed, tengvolume 
“Diary of World Events,” to sell for 
$18.75. It includes 11,000 news clippings, 
maps, etc., dating from September 1938 
to the present . . . Bell Syndicate and 
North American Newspaper Alliance will 
distribute a new comic strip featuring 
Abbott and Costello, radio and _ screen 
comedians. 


Navy Press Fumble 


Although four U.S. newspapermen were 
with the Pacific Fleet units that raided the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands, up to early 
this week their eyewitness stories had not 
reached print. Behind this delay was the 
Navy’s failure to include press-association 
men among news representatives aboard 
the Fleet. When the raid was announced in 
Washington, the press associations prompt- 
ly protested against the release of any ex- 
clusive stories to individual newspapels. 
Consequently, the Navy decided to hold 
up the reporters’ firsthand stories until the 
ships reached a base where press-associa- 
tion and other reporters could interview 
the ships’ officers for firsthand accounts of 
their own. 
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TO 
CRITICIZE 
PEARL 
HARBOR? 


@ Were we—workmen, managers, 
labor leaders, politicians—alert every. 
hour of every day last year to give 
the navy, army, air “orce all the 
weapons it needed? 


The man behind the gun can’t 
fire it until we at home make the 
gun. We’ve let German, Jap and 
Italian workmen out-produce us in 
equipping their men with weapons 
to slaughter unarmed Americans. 
Let’s first catch up with those enemy 
workmen and beat them. Then 
you may be perfectly sure our 
men in uniform will beat theirs. 


WARNER 
ro 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR 
LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 














On February 9, the nation’s 
clocks moved ahead. Industry 
gained an extra hour of 
daylight . . .to help build 


more planes, more ships, 





more tanks, more guns. 


But there’s another way to add more 
daylight hours... even in ‘‘blacked 
out”’ factories: G-E Mazpa F (fluores- 
cent) lamps. Already General Electric 
Fluorescent lighting is giving ‘‘day- 
light’’ to thousands of vital wartime 
plants . . . not just for one more hour 
a day but for twenty-four! Cool, abun- 
dant daylight that helps workers see 
faster and more accurately. Daylight 
that helps save time and energy, helps 
cut down spoilage and accidents. 


BUILT IN! 


What “indoor daylight’ can do: 
Presently five million men will be en- 
gaged in essential industries. If good 
lighting increased production only 3% 
.. . a it has in many cases... it would 
add the equivalent of 300,000,000 man- 
hours to the war effort. This without 
adding floor space, men or machines. 
These extra manhours could build 
43,000 light tanks, or 2400 big bomb- 
ers, or 100 destroyers. 


General Electric Fluorescent lighting 
¢ ... like daylight - saving 

; ... helps the small ma- 

< chine shop on the corner 
as well as the great new 

airplane factories which cover hundreds 
of acres. Not only do G-E Mazpa F 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 





lamps give you more light, light 
that is 50% cooler, but thanks to 
General Electric Research and G. E. 
manufacturing economies, they are now 
selling at the lowest prices in history! 


If you are interested in adding “in- 
door daylight’’ 24 hoursa 
day in your plant, pick up 
the telephone book and 
call General Electric. Now! 





What business men are saying 
about G-E Fluorescent Lighting 


MACHINE SHOP: “Fewer scrapped 
pieces, greater output per man- 
hour, fewer accidents.” 


OFFICE: ““Typing speed and ac- 
curacy increased at least 10%; 
less hold-over work for next 
day; fewer complaints about 
eyes hurting.” 


ACCOUNTING DEPT.: “Work capac- 
ity increased 20%.” 


SHIP BUILDING: “No rejects in weld- 
ing operation of night crews. 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Plots Diverse Movements 
hile Tide Runs Against Allies 
nd the Japs Sweep On 








Adolf Hitler goes to Berchtesgaden to 
uke great decisions. The details are filled 
later at conferences in the Chancellery 
Berlin, but it is in the rambling chalet 
sh on the pine-clad Bavarian mountain- 
le that the Fiihrer seeks inspiration—or 
msults his “intuition,” as he put it in his 
ler taking over command of the German 
ny in December. Conversations thresh- 
g out every phase of a situation begin 





















light ibiween the Fiihrer and his most trusted 
‘$ to HiRdes before dusk and continue long after 
G. FE. Gage first rays of the morning sun have 
as tuck the little valley and nearby town 


{ Salzburg. 

Last week Hitler left the Russian front 
nd returned to Berchtesgaden. The time 
al come for him to make what may be 
ie greatest decision of all: how to wage 
ie campaigns of 1942. The British and the 
mericans have announced more or less 
ficially that they expect to be on the de- 
sive in 1942 and win in 1948 and 1944. 
othe Germans 1942 thus represents op- 
tunity personified—and possibly the 
st chance to win the war. 

The Fiihrer was in many ways in much 
le same position in which the Kaiser and 
8 generals found themselves at the turn 
[the year 1917-18. Germany at that time 
as still immensely strong, but the long- 
| tm drift of the struggle was unmistak- 
ly against it. Yet a powerful offensive, 
inched as soon as possible, promised 
fe Reich a somewhat better than even 
rance of winning. The decision to attack 
ws therefore taken by General Luden- 
ff and his staff assistants on Nov. 11, 
Ni. They spent the entire winter per- 
cling their plans, and when the blow fell 
tthe Allies the following March the 














Hitler Shaping 1942 Thrusts 
That Could Bring Nazi Victory 


Germans came within a few miles of cap- 
turing Amiens, splitting the French and 
British Armies, and possibly winning the 
war at one stroke. The Nazi Reich has the 
same concentrated power to strike a savage 
blow at the Allied nations that the Kaiser’s 
empire had. 


Economics 


The Fiihrer has many reasons for confi- 
dence. There is the internal situation in 
Germany — probably his first preoccupa- 
tion. In 1918 it was the cause of great 
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worry to the military leaders, who sensed 
the rapid ebb of civilian morale. In the 
Reich today there is apathy and grumb- 
ling, as Propaganda Minister Goebbels ad- 
mitted last week, but morale is still sound- 
ly based on confidence in Hitler and the 
army—and on a deadly fear of the con- 
sequences of defeat. And whatever the 
relations between Hitler and the more. 
conservative generals, the fact remains 
that the Fiihrer was able to take over com- 


‘mand of the army and provoke only a few 


rumblings of dissatisfaction. 

There is also the economic position of 
the Reich. It has many weaknesses that 
may develop in time but it is still far 
stronger than it was in 1918. Captured 
German Army documents have revealed 
a shortage of oil, but reserves and synthetic 
production will provide all that is nec- 

















London Daily Herald 


“If you are thinking of going abroad this year, sir, 
I would advise an early start” 
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essary for large new campaigns. American 
Department of Commerce reports state 
that in other vital raw materials the Reich 
shows no signs of facing a serious de- 
ficiency. As far as food goes, experts 
declare that Germany is not in danger of 
starvation now or in the foreseeable future. 
And German production of war ma- 
terials is estimated at some $30,000,000,000 
annually—not much less than that of the 
United States and Britain put together at 
the present time. 


Campaigns 

Hitler can thus survey the home and 
economic fronts with satisfaction. The 
military picture has its dark side, but 
viewed from the crags of Berchtesgaden 





= 


; Bovioto 
Uncharacteristic animation showed 
in Stalin’s face as he recently talked 

to Polish Premier Sikorski 





the bright side probably predominates. 
After all, the Fiihrer has met with only 
two great failures in his plans. The first 
was the defeat of the Luftwaffe over Brit- 
ain last winter. The other was the failure 
to knock out the Russian Army. 


The Battle of Britain is probably be- 


yond the power of the Nazis to win now. 
But they can still achieve a negative vic- 
tory by striking at Britain from the air, 
not with the intention of invading the 
country, but in order to knock it out as 
an industrial factor. This might be done 
by the use of a vast parachute and glider 
army, which would be sacrificed during the 
operations. 

On the Russian front, the Fihrer’s chief 
problem at present is the maintenance of 
morale in the army. This has undoubtedly 
sagged since the Nazis went on the de- 
fensive. Ludendorff described the trouble 
he had in 1917 in a similar situation: “The 
troops bore the continuous defensive with 
uncommon difficulty. Skulkers were al- 
ready numerous . . . Against the power 
of hostile weapons, the troops no longer 
displayed their old stubbornness in de- 
fense; they thought with horror of fresh 
defensive battles and longed for the war 
of movement.” 

The Nazis cannot resume the war of 
movement in Russia until late April at 
best. Two more months of winter face 
them and then comes the Russian spring 
with melting snow, surging streams, and 
mud that puts that of the autumn to 
shame. When the ground does harden, how- 
ever, even the Russians admit that the 
Germans will have tank superiority over 
them again. The twenty-odd panzer di- 
visions now refitting with the new weapons 
Hitler promised in his last speech will be 
ready for action again. 

But above al], the Fithrer can also deal 
a blow that will hit both Britain and Rus- 
sia at once. This would fall in the Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East and would 
be Napoleonic in its vast scope. But there 
is nothing impossible about it, and strate- 
gists last spring expected even then that 
it represented the ultimate pattern of Ger- 
man strategy. Sir Stafford Cripps, former 
British Ambassador to Moscow, this Sun- 
day forecast such a drive as the most 
likely move for the Nazis to make next. 
Success in this would provide Hitler with 
the one raw material that he really needs 
to make the “new order” in Europe func- 
tion: oil. 

The grand objective of a move through 
the Middle East would be to join up with 
the Japanese as they broke out into the 
Indian Ocean. Such a blow would virtually 
destroy the British Empire and make it 
possible for the Germans to reinforce their 
ally in the Pacific. In that case the now 
ridiculous Japanese dream of invading the 
American mainland would become a real 
possibility. 

In that case, too, the entry of the 
United States into the war might turn out 
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to have been an actual boon to the Reg 
Berlin gave every evidence of desire 
keep Washington out of the struggle, ay 
there is some foundation for the bel 
that the Japanese attack on the Uni, 
States was not launched in perfect }, 
mony with the Germans. But on the balay 
sheet so far, Germany has benefited. Mov } 
ing with a ponderous deliberation that hmmm @ 
out-tortoised even the British, the Unit 
States after two months of war has jyJ 
begun to fight. 

As against this, the tide in the Battle, 
the Atlantic has once again turned in 4 
Reich’s favor. Shipments of American gy 
plies to Russia have fallen behind } 
promised amounts by 50 per cent, 
United States has announced an Army ¢ 
pansion program that will tie up vast nu 
bers of troops and quantities of arm 
ment in purely training activities dur 
1942. The British have been forced { 


Keer 


withdraw troops from Libya. And the 4l We 

lies are losing the war in the Pacific wit 

a rapidity that probably even the Jap , 

nese did not anticipate. In the cle eng 
ea 


mountain air of Berchtesgaden, all thes 
events must open the prospect that th 
1942 defensive plan of the Allies will onl 
pave the way for the Axis 1943 offensiv 


sonable 
on the I 
sated th 





against the chief enemy — the Unite Stand 
States. miral te 
capacity 
United 


tired fr 
Lend-Lease Slump yer 
A Washington dispatch to The Nev Operatic 


Standle 
from A 
WEEK’S 


York Times Feb. 4 brought out into th 
open a situation that has troubled Wash 
ington, London, and Moscow since th 
Pearl Harbor attack Dec. 7—a sharp droy 
in Lend-Lease supplies to Russia. Thé 
story said that shipments had dwindled td Alhie 
a trickle and that the Russians were con 
sequently much disturbed. Crus 
Next day The New York Herald Tribgi ropean 
une carried a dispatch based on an intergiM only by 
view with W. Averell Harriman, American democr 
Lend-Lease Executive in London. Harrigij gainst 
man said that in the last three months tha tator’s 
United States had failed to deliver even sag such cc 
much as half the war equipment promised involve 
Joseph Stalin under the Moscow protocol at Wa 
signed last October. He blamed the bottle fj Depart 
neck in American shipping rather than anygig of a ec 
shortage of production. The 4,673 milegij British 
from New York to Archangel are being coordi 
bridged by nothing faster than freighters nation 
traveling in convoys at commonplac@ tion of 
speeds. Shipments have averaged fron The 
six to eight weeks in transit. And there i9g bined 
a shortage of freighters. Stark, 
In a new development apparently bearg Georg 
ing on this situation, President Roosevelif Admir 
on Monday nominated Admiral William Hi of the 
Standley, former Chief of Naval Operagi H. H. 
tions, to be American ambassador to Rus The ] 
sia. He will succeed Laurence A. Stein fi Sir Jo 
hardt, recently named ambassador tq lt. G 
Turkey. Standley gained a firsthand view Marst 
of Russian problems last fall when he a J conste 
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orced t International International 
| the Al Wemyss Harris 

ific wit : 

1e Jap : ‘ ie 
wae: companied the American Supply Mission, 





headed by Harriman, to Moscow. A per- 


ge onable figure now 69, the admiral served 


a on the Roberts commission which investi- 
offensivigg cated the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. 


Unite Standley will be the second retired ad- 
niral to serve recently in ambassadorial 
pacity. Admiral William D. Leahy is 
United States envoy to Vichy. Both re- 
tired from active naval service at the end 
if their tours of duty as Chief of Naval 





he News Operations. Leahy in 1937 succeeded 

into tha standley, who had taken over the post 

1 Wash itom Admiral William V. Pratt, News- 

nee tha VEEK’s naval expert, in 1933. 

rp droy 

ia. The 

nde i Allied Super-Command 
Crushing Axis triumphs early in the Eu- 

ld TribgiM topean war demonstrated conclusively that 

in interim only by unified, cohesive leadership could 











mericat™ democratic nations wage war successfully 
. Harri wainst an enemy solidified under a dic- 
nths thal tator’s rule. Consequent efforts to reach 
even sim such cohesion, particularly after American 
romiseda™ involvement on Dec. 7, reached their peak 
protocof™ at Washington last week when the War 
> bottle # Department announced the establishment 
han anyg™ of a combined command of American and 
3 miles British chiefs of staff “to insure complete 
‘e being coordination of the war effort of these two 
eightergqM nations including production and distribu- 
onplac@ tion of their war supplies.” 

d from The American membership of the com- 
there 9 bined board consists of Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; 
oosevelf@ Admiral E. J. King, Commander-in-Chief 
lliam Hl of the United States Fleet, and Lt. Gen. 
Operagl H. H. Arnold, Chief of Army Air Forces. 






ly bear 


to Rus The British members are Field Marshal 
. Stein Sir John Dill, Admiral Sir Charles Little, 
dor t¢ It. Gen. Sir Colville Wemyss, and Air 
nd vievl Marshal A. T. Harris. The latter are in 














1 he ac constant contact with Admiral Sir Dud- 















ley Pound, Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, and Air 








Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, British 
Chiefs of Staff in London. 

The following day, Feb. 7, further proof 
of cohesion came from the Navy Depart- 
ment, which announced that Vice Admiral 
Herbert F. Leary had been placed in com- 
mand of the combined naval forces of the 
Australian-New Zealand area, with the 
title “Commander Anzac Forces.” 


Significance 





The combined chiefs of staff group, 
while setting up America and Great Brit- 
ain as the senior partners of the demo- 
cratic side of the war, definitely blunts 
the original strategic spearhead proposed 
by Winston Churchill during his recent 
visit to this country (NEWsweeEk, Dec. 
29, 1941). That is evidenced in one sen- 
tence of the War Department statement 
concerning the function of the board: “It 
will provide a medium for adjusting such 
jaint operations as involve other govern- 
ments of the United Nations, such as Chi- 
na, the Netherlands Indies, Australia, and 
New Zealand at the present moment.” 

Churchill, seeking to keep absolute con- 
trol of the British Empire at London, pro- 
posed that the Commonwealths and other 
United Nations having representation at 
London funnel their ideas to the British, 
who would represent them in conversa- 
tions with the United States. Mr. Roose- 
velt agreed to this. 

But the Australians, the New Zealand- 
ers, and the Dutch wanted none of such a 
plan. Realizing that American interest in 
the Pacific War was more immediate than 
that of Great Britain, and that from the 
United States would come most of the 
sinews of that war, they demanded direct 
access to American strategists. They ar- 
gued further that they lacked sufficient 
high officers for competent representation 
at both London and Washington, and that 
a dual arrangement would engender only 
confusion. 

Out of that dissent came the present 
arrangement, a gargantuan effort to co- 
ordinate vast and scattered powers. It 
definitely establishcs Washington as the 
strategic, economic, and military capital 
of the United Nations—and the United 
States as the ranking senior partner. Brit- 
ain retains senior partner status as the 
only other major power now engaged in 
the war around the world against all of 
the Axis. Russia is fighting Germany on 
a front of its own, and the Chinese, de- 
spite their declarations of war, are fight- 
ing only the Japs. 

Under the new arrangement, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States will handle the 
worldwide problems of the United Nations. 
But when the Pacific theater is under dis- 
cussion, military representatives of the 
Aussies, the New Zealanders, the Dutch, 
and the Chinese will sit in as their forces 
are affected. ; 

As yet, the Russians do not need to be 
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integrated into the new setup because of 
their separate theater of war. As it is, 
however, they have access to officials in 
both Washington and London on questions 
of supplies and strategy, and presumably 
they would join the Pacific War councils 
if they become involved in war with 
Japan. 

The preeminent interest of the United 
States in the Pacific is evidenced by the 
appointment of Leary. The Australians, 
in their early demands for a direct voice 
in the Pacific War, unhindered by rerout- 
ing through London, urged that America 
take direct control of all fighting in the 
Pacific. 





n-- —s 
Yes, We CAN Be Licked | 


From a speech by William L. Batt, 
chairman of the WPB Requirements 
Committee and hard-hitting pioneer 
} advocate of all-out armament pro- 
2 duction, before the annual advertis- 
ing awards dinner in New York last 
week: 


“Not since the days of the Revolu- 
tion have we ever had much of a 
chance to lose a war. We have a 
chance to lose this one. 

“Too much attention is being paid 
minor air engagements in which 
American fliers down two Japanese 
planes and lose one, and not enough. 
attention is being paid to the en- 
emy’s steady progress toward our 
vital outposts . . . We must think 
about these things so we don’t kid 
ourselves. 

“This is no time for self-hypno- { 
tism. We’re big. We’re strong. We’re 
tough. But so is the other fellow ... 
This fellow can hurt us and hurt us 
badly. 
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Jap Clutch on South Pacific 
Tightened by Singapore Blow 


Island Foothold Gained 
After Rain of Shells and Bombs; 
British Badly Outnumbered 


British equanimity survived Sunday, 
Feb. 8, in Singapore. Women in smart 
frocks, accompanied by elderly men, went 
to church and listened to the organ’s dia- 
pason while echoes of barking guns and 
crashing bombs resounded in their ears. 
The non-churchgoing set at the Raffles 
Hotel lamented the shortage of stengahs. 
The morning papers exhorted readers to 
grow tapioca and sweet potatoes. The day 
was hot and ominously still. 

The United Press correspondent, Harold 
Guard, drove out to the defense positions 
and was permitted by the censor to send a 
dispatch full of premonitory overtones. “I 
saw,” he wrote, “only some unattended 
cattle, a few natives, and occasionally 
bivouacked soldiers . . . The country was 
more quiet than it ever had been—seem- 
ingly the lull before the storm.” Previously 
he had visited the great $170,000,000 naval 
base and found it empty and deserted. An- 
other correspondent had discovered Brit- 
ish imperturbability in its most advanced 
stage: A bearded soldier who sat under a 





rubber tree and drawled: “Japs are doing 
a spot of shelling”—while high explosives 
rocked the island. 

The afternoon brought a jolt. Japanese 
shock troops crossed the Strait of Johore, 
unimpeded, and took the 2- by 4-mile is- 
land of Ubin, once fortified with 14-inch 
guns but subsequentiy evacuated by the 
British. From then on, it was only a ques- 
tion of hours. 

Darkness fell. Suddenly the uneasy si- 
lence was splintered by a terrific roar. The 
earth shook. The north horizon ran wild 
with leaping fire. All noises blended into a 
savage symphony, the distant boom of 
big guns, the crackle of field pieces, the 
nervous pop-pop of anti-aircraft guns. 
Then from above came the drone of enemy 
bombers. The all-out attack on Singapore 
had begun. From their positions on the 
Malay mainland, the Japanese were direct- 
ing a pulverizing barrage against the is- 
land’s whole northern shore. 

But it was not from Ubin that the at- 
tack finally came. Between 11 p.m. and 1 
a.m. Monday, small craft, protected by 
the darkness, crossed the Strait and bore 
down on a swampy beach lying between 
Kranji, just west of the destroyed cause- 
way, and Pasir Laba, a few miles to the 
southwest. 
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Through the barbed wire and Mangrove 
mazes, through rubber and _pineappk 
groves, they pushed forward in increasin, 
numbers. British, Australian, and Indian 
troops resisted and then fell back. Th 
number of defenders was a secret. The 
week before Winston Churchill mentione 
60,000, but this figure, perhaps, made yy 
deductions for losses in Malaya. A lat 
Singapore estimate was 50,000, while th 
Japanese radio pared it down to 20,000, 
Earlier in the week the Allied General. 
issimo Sir Archibald P. Wavell declared 
that “great reinforcements” were on the 
way. 

Morning brought waves of Japanese 
heavy bombers, fighter planes, and dive 
bombers that screamed earthward against 
the defenders’ positions. Hopelessly out. 
numbered, British Hurricanes took to the 
air and, without losses to themselves, de- 
stroyed three Japanese craft and damaged 
at least thirteen others. 

At 11 o’clock Monday morning, the 
Australian commander, Maj. Gen. Henry 
Gordon Bennett, declared, “the situation 
is well in hand.” 

How long it would stay in hand, how. 
ever, was another matter. For the Japa- 
nese, merely to hold on was to gain the 
first leg on a victory. The initial landing 
made good, the invaders were all set to 
bring in reinforcements night after night 


‘till the defenders were overpowered. 


While Tokyo boasted that the fortress 
would fall in time for a bang-up celebration 
of the Kigen-setsu holiday on Feb. 1], 
which commemorates the accession of the 
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Bombing raids extend the Japanese reach southward beyond established lines in the Battle of Paczfic 
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Emperor Jimmu in 660 B. C., the Japanese 
octopus clutched tighter at the whole 
South Pacific area. A new invasion fleet 
was reported steaming southward along 
the China coast; an aircraft carrier was 
spotted within a few hundred miles of the 
Australian coast. Possession of Singapore 
would facilitate Tokyo’s plans to make a 
dean sweep of Oceania and blot out Burma 
_all in preparation for a drive on India. 





Blow at Java 


At Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941, the 
Japanese perpetrated their first—and last 
—surprise of the war. All their subsequent 
moves have been preceded by warnings in 
the manner of old-fashioned ghosts who 
gnt hounds to bark at the doors of pros- 
pective victims. 

When bombs fell on Manila, Singapore, 
Rangoon, and other spots on the map of 
conquest, land attacks speedily followed. 
Last week bombs fell on Surabaya, the 
geatest naval base in the Netherlands 
Indies. This week Batavia, the capital, 
was strafed in its first raid, with a toll of 
deven civilians machine-gunned and some 
planes damaged on the ground. Instantly 
the Dutch braced themselves for the 
opening of a new front—an invasion of 
Java. 

Surabaya has been so well prepared that 
its buildings, once shimmering white, were 
painted green to fit into the woodland 
background. Anti-aircraft guns ringed the 
trim, prosperous port and its 350,000 in- 
habitants (20,000 Europeans). Obsolete 
armor reinforced molehill shelters. Coffee- 
colored native troops, in green uniforms 
and wearing rattan hats turned up at the 
side in the swashbuckling style of Frans 
Hals, patrolled their posts under Dutch 
officers. Powerful coast batteries guarded 
the narrow harbor and its funnel-shaped 
entrance to the naval base. In secret air- 
dromes, Brewster Buffaloes and Curtiss 
P-40s stood ready for flight. 

On Feb. 3, at 10:10 A.M., 70 to 80 
Japanese planes roared over the city. The 
raid lasted for two hours and twenty min- 
utes. A Chinese cemetery, a school, a 
bicycle shop, and a swimming pool were 
wrecked; dead and wounded numbered 
238. Within a radius of 125 miles, other 
towns—Rembang, Madiun, and Melang— 
were hit. At Melang fighters traced a black 
smoke ring around the airdrome, marking 
it for bombers. 

Two further raids on Surabaya followed 
on Feb. 5, when United States Army 
Planes made their debut in defense of 
the Indies, and again on Feb. 8, The 
Dutch admitted “very considerable” 
aircraft losses, but the naval base, in- 
Valuable to the Allies since Singa- 
pore’s immobilization, sustained only 
minor damage. 


Other Japanese thrusts of the week fit- 
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The Siege That Promises to Make History 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘'S.A. Retired 


The Japanese strategy, as now de- 
veloped, includes a planned series of 
progressive steps, each forward move- 
ment being weighed and determined in 
the light of the previous gain. In offen- 
sive terminology, it is the utilization 
of the principle of the “unlimited ob- 
jective.” 

As soon as the Hong Kong and 
Philippine flank threats were removed 
and the Davao base assured, the Japa- 
nese launched their attacks southward, 
gaining footholds on the west and east 
coasts of Borneo and in the Nether- 
lands- and British-held islands north of 
Australia. Continued Japanese successes 
in the New Guinea area will seriously 
menace the great Allied base in Aus- 
tralia, now in the making. 

Japanese successes already attained 
in Borneo, the Celebes, and in the oc- 
cupation of the Dutch naval and air 
base on Amboina and of Rabaul, on the 
island of New Britain may force the 
closing of the direct shipping route 
from America to the Netherlands Indies 
and gravely threaten the isolation of 
Sumatra and Java, the key islands of 
the Dutch possessions. 

On the other hand, General Wavell, 
commanding the Southwest Pacific 
area, including Burma, the Philippines, 
Netherlands Indies, and Australia, has 
announced that great reinforcements, 
British and American, are en route to 
his battle zone. The help from beyond 
the seas probably will be held in the 
Netherlands Indies-Australia sector in 
an effort to stem the tide of the Japa- 
nese advance in this region. However, 
the reinforcements of Chinese and In- 
dian troops, with supporting aviation, 
are expected to be directed toward the 
Rangoon sector, not only to halt the 
Japanese thrust against Burma, but 
for a counteroffensive threat against 


Thailand. 


Perhaps there never was a cam- 
paign that offered such an opportunity 
for a counteroffensive as that presented 
to the British by the Japanese thrust 
down the Malay Peninsula. They missed 
the opportunity for lack of a striking 
force in Burma to threaten the Kra 
Isthmus sector. This removed the dan- 
ger to the vital and tenuous land com- 
munications line of the Japanese now ex- 
tending from Bangkok to Johore Bahru, 


a distance of more than 1,000 miles. 
Moreover, the lack of even a threat to 
their flank and rear must have em- 
boldened the invaders and contributed 
greatly to their success in the execution 
of one of the most daring enterprises 
in all military campaigns. 

Although the Japanese occupation of 
the Tavoy-Moulmein sector makes more 
dificult a British countermove into 
Thailand, the opportunity is still open 
if they can assemble the force, and 
relief for the beleaguered garrison of 
Singapore would seem to demand such 
a move. Perhaps General Wavell’s re- 
cent tour of the Burma front may be 
the forerunner of such a drive. 


The Japanese campaign down the 
Malay Peninsula was more than a drive 
against Singapore, for it brought the 
Japanese to the Straits of Malacca, 
with the unfortified coast line of 
Sumatra within easy striking distance. 
Should the Japs find Singapore too 
tough a nut to crack, they may attempt 
to bypass it by gaining and developing 
footholds on Sumatra. The occupation 
of this island, together with their posi- 
tion on the Malay Peninsula, would 
isolate Singapore by land and sea and 
thus permit the Japanese to hold it in 
their grip, to be taken in their own time 
and in their own way, much as they 
have done with the Bataan Peninsula 
in the Philippines. 

The British are famous for their 
courage, resourcefulness, and endurance, 
especially when fighting with their backs 
to the wall, as Mafeking, Ladysmith, 
and Tobruk will testify. And the Japa- 
nese, too, in their five months’ invest- 
ment of Port Arthur in the war with 
Russia (1904) showed a heroism and a 
will to win that gained for them the 
admiration of the world. Moreover, 
they learned the art of modern siege 
operations, as well as how to secure 
lodgements by storming methods, even 
when the cost was 15,000 men in a 
single attack. 

Furthermore, the two antagonists 
have a “prestige” reputation to sustain 
in the Far East and, between them- 
selves, a real ax to grind. Consequently, 
with the slogan “Hold on until death,” 
the fight for this British stronghold 
promises to take its place alongside the 
great sieges of history. 
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ted into a pattern. Their scouting "planes 
surveyed the tin island of Billiton. Their 
bombers unloaded over Banka and Sa- 
marai islands and the city of Kupang on 
Timor, blasted Palembang, Sumatra, and 
rained death on Macassar, the capital of 
Celebes. Bombs also were dropped on the 
lush isle of Bali, whose beautiful women 
and uncorrupted arts and crafts won for it 
the nickname “The Last Paradise.” 
Japanese land forces occupied Samarin- 
da, the Borneo oil center. They extended 
their sway over Amboina, the second 
largest Dutch naval base. They grappled 
with Dutch guerrillas in the Minahassa and 
Kendari districts of Celebes. And on East- 
ern Borneo they unleashed a southward 


drive—and were quite unharmed, the na- 


tives reflected somberly, by the mythical 
virgin Pontianak, who died unkissed and 
found revenge by returning to her earthly 
home and planting the kiss of death on 
living men. 

The Japanese Navy also was busy. Its 
air arm claimed to have “practically en- 
tirely wiped out” the Dutch Navy and to 
have crippled a United States cruiser of 
the Marblehead class in a Java sea battle. 
No comment was forthcoming from Wash- 
ington, but the Dutch replied that their 
fleet was “absolutely intact at sea and 
ready for action.” On top of this they 
reported the sinking of a Japanese cruiser 
and submarine off Amboina and the dam- 
aging of a large transport off Borneo. 

All the week’s events convinced the 
Dutch that an invasion of Java would not 
be long deferred. 


Fortune 


The word Java comes from the Sanskrit 
yava, meaning “rich in millet.” This in- 
dicates that the tropical, volcanic island 
570 miles long and 125 miles, wide at its 
broadest point, was a treasure trove even 
in ancient days. It was the Dutch, how- 
ever, who tapped the land for all it was 
worth, extracting millions yearly in oil, 
rubber, coffee, tea, rice, and cinchona. 

The Western World first heard of Java 
from Marco Polo in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Portuguese explored the island 
two centuries later, but in 1610 it became 
a Netherlands colony. The British took 
over Java when Napoleon conquered Hol- 
land but gave it back to the Dutch in 
1816. A golden era followed. Almost every 
town in the mother country grew re- 
splendent from Javanese wealth. And 
many a repatriated colonial warmed him- 
self under bleak northern skies with mem- 
ories of Java’s sun-spattered landscape. 
How the empire became the pride of 
every Dutchman was reflected in the 
novels of Louis Couperus. 

What was merely rust en ordre (peace 
and order) to the white rulers, how- 
ever, was mostly anguish to the mocha- 
colored Javanese and their lighter breth- 
ren, the Sundanese. The island’s popula- 
tion reached about 42,000,000, or some 








European 


..» Moore defends Corregidor 


821 persons per square mile. Little gold 
fell into the pockets of the natives as 


_ they toiled in industries or tilled their 


fields. 

But a more humane spirit surged up in 
the Dutch toens in the 1880s, and there- 
after education made some progress. Lit- 
eracy helped to iron out the difficulties of 
the three forms of the Javanese language: 
Ngoko, or lew-class; Madhya, or middle- 
class; and Krama, the language of the no- 
bility.* Literacy also awakened a political 
consciousness that eventually led to the 
admission of native representatives into 
the volksraad, or colonial parliament. 





*Translating the Bible into Javanese stirred up 
thorny problems. An example: whether Christ 
should address Pilate in Ngoko or Krama. 
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MacArthur's generals: Wainwright and Jones get the DSC .. 
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Philippine Slugfest 


Corregidor Joins Land Forces 
in Pounding the Jap Invaders 


Corregidor Island, a jagged bit of vo- 
canic rock sticking up out of the waters of 
Manila Bay, is shaped like a tadpole. Its 
fat little body points through the inlet’s 
entrance toward the China Sea. Its thin 
elongated tail tapers back into the bay. 

Atop Corregidor’s grim gray cliffs is a 
crumpled quilt of deep-green jungle 
growth. But this tropical overlay serves 
only to conceal one of the world’s most 
bristling arrays of weapons—the giant 12- 
inch coastal guns and the anti-aircraft bat- 
teries of Fort Mills, the Army post that 
occupies the whole island. Beneath the 
guns, and extending deep into Corregidor’s 
innards, is a honeycomb of tunnels and 
compartments, hewn out of solid rock. 
These contain vast ammunition stores, 
two years’ food supplies, and bombproof 
shelters, as well as emergency quarters for 
the Philippine Government. 

In command of this 2-square-mile for- 
tress, and of the three smaller island 
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forts—Drum, Hughes, and Frank—strung 9 The ki 
across the bay’s mouth, is a man almost Hijvas desc 
as rugged as Corregidor itself. He is Maj. Hijlee, Ass 
Gen. George Fleming Moore, flint-faced JMjfont. L 
205-pounder who stands 6 feet 3. Moore 1s H™pino tre 
known to his friends as Maud—a moniker iense ju 
he won as a student by booting a football #Mjvith the 
over Texas A. and M.’s lofty Ross Hall BMjiere s0 
dormitory, thereby emulating the kicking breathin 
power of the university’s pet mule. Since Hijitst. 
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his graduation in 1908, the Texan has be- 
come one of the Army’s outstanding coast- 
artillery experts. 

As boss of Corregidor, Moore is espe- 
cially hated by the Japs, since his fortress 
not only offers a possible final refuge for 
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mn. Douglas MacArthur and many of 
+. men, but also prevents Tokyo from 
ing Manila Bay as a naval base. Last 
eek, this situation boiled over into the 
st duel of Nipponese artillery and Amer- 
an bay fortifications. 

In a curtain raiser for this, announced 
y the War Department on Feb. 6, the 
ay forts first opened up on new Japanese 
n positions discovered on the south 
hore of the bay, about 8 miles across the 
ater from Corregidor. They quickly 
mashed every visible emplacement. How- 
ver, next day the Japs began firing from 
meealed points near the shore. They 
imed chiefly at Fort Drum but also sent 
ondary salvos at Forts Mills and 
Hughes. For three hours, opposing guns 
hiled. The next day, the Japs followed 
ith a two-hour bombardment. But 
foore reported that none of the forts suf- 
red serious damage. And by this week, 
weral of the enemy batteries had been 
wtted and some silenced by counterfire. 
Earlier, the Navy announced another 
hectacular feat by one of its PT motor- 
orpedo boats, presumably based on Cor- 
widor. In this night action, the Navy 
mmuniqué stated, the speedy hit-and- 
mer attacked a Jap warship inside Ma- 
ila Bay. Although under heavy fire of the 
aship’s guns and in the full glare of its 
warchlights, the PT craft sent two tor- 
edoes at its target. At least one of them 
as believed to have scored a hit. 
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bataan 

Meanwhile, MacArthur’s American and 
filipino soldiers, reinforced by a naval 
lattalion made up of men believed to have 
yen formerly stationed at the Cavite and 
Nongapo bases, continued to fight on 
leroically in the Bataan mountains from 
hich they had thus far repulsed every 
ap attack. 

One such attack, reported by the War 
Department on Feb. 3, was an attempt to 
ind troops by night on the west coast of 
Bataan. It was smashed by shore batteries 
iter night-flying P-40s had spotted the 
tlemy convoy and flashed a warning to 
wastal defenders. From their shattered 
urges, only a few Japs scrambled or swam 
whore, and these were promptly engaged 
by mopping-up squads. 


> for- 
island 


trung # The kind of job these squads carried out 
Imost vas described in a vivid dispatch by Clark 
Maj. flee, Associated Press correspondent at the 
faced Hiifont. Lee told how American and Fili- 
ore ls M™pno troops belly crawled through the 
niker @ense jungle “inching their rifles forward 
otball MMvith their fingers on the triggers until they 
Hall HMvere so close they could hear the enemy 
cking fj leathing.” Then it was a case of who shot 
Since i irst, 
is be- At one point during the fray, Lee relat- 
soast- Hit!, Capt. C. A. Chrome, a big South Caro- 
lan with his arm in a bloody sling, 
espe- M#Glled upon the surrounded Japs to sur- 
rtress der. In perfect English, one of the Japs 
e for MMttorted: “Nerts to you, Joe!” Cornered 








finally by American forces, including tanks, 
on the edge of steep cliffs, the Japs died 
rather than surrender. 

A similar dramatic story was told by 
Frank Hewlett, United Press correspond- 
ent, in a dispatch this week from North 
Bataan front. In this zone, American tanks 
again blasted a way through the jungle to 
enable the infantry to move in and mop 
up a Jap suicide squad. 

Hewlett described, the scene as Mac- 
Arthur’s scouts stalked a few snipers still 
holding out in caves and fox holes: “The 
bodies of more than 100 Japanese soldiers 
lay scattered about . . . Where the fight- 
ing took place big trees have been smashed 
down by artillery shells and the foliage is 
decayed and brown from powder blasts 
... The ground was littered with smashed 
rifles and the rubbish of battle.” 

Last week, after a series of costly set- 
backs, the Jap offensive temporarily 
slackened as the invaders _rejiggered 
their plans and landed still more troops 
from nine transports in Lingayen Gulf. 
Then a resumption of sharp Nipponese 
artillery action and prolonged bombing 
operations gave forewarning of new at- 
tacks to come. At the start of this week, 
MacArthur reported that dive bombers 
were active over the American lines and 
that heavy intermittent infantry fighting 
was in progress. But he added that all the 
Nipponese thrusts had been repulsed. 

Despite all the pressures of battle, the 
American commander took time out to an- 
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nounce on Feb. 7 the award of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to two officers 
for “extraordinary heroism” in the early 
Luzon fighting. The decorations went to 
Maj. Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, who 


commanded the Lingayen Gulf front 


(Newsweek, Dec. 29, 1941), and Brig. 
Gen. Albert M. Jones, who was in charge 
of the southern sector. MacArthur especial- 
ly praised these officers for their maneuver- 
ing skill, which helped foil Nippon’s 
pincers trap and enabled the defending 
forces to unite in defense of the Bataan 
Peninsula. 

‘Quisling’ 

MacArthur also disclosed that the Japa- 
nese apparently were grooming “a sort of 
Philippine Quisling” in the person of 
Emilio Aguinaldo, the most picturesque of 
former Filipino rebels. Aguinaldo declared 
war on the United States in February 
1899, and, when cornered by American 
troops, escaped by a fantastic ruse: he hid 
in a coffin which was ferried down the 
Kagayen River on a barge by two natives. 
When challenged by American sentries, 
the natives cried out “Cholera!” scaring 
the Americans into létting the barge go by. 

Captured in March 1901 Aguinaldo 
soon swore allegiance to the United States 
but nevertheless remained a strong advo- 
cate of Philippine independence. How- 
ever, last week MacArthur revealed that 
the onetime insurrectionary, now white- 
haired and 72, had broadcast from Manila 
under Jap sponsorship an appeal in which 
he asked the American Commander-in. 
Chief to surrender. This plea MacArthur 
ignored. 





River Bulwark 


The Salween, “mystery river” whose 
source has never been tracked down, is, 
according to Chinese legend, hostile to 
strangers. Burma’s hill tribes say the banks 
are haunted by “The Abominable Snow- 
man,” an ogre covered with matted hair. 
Last week, as the river assumed rank as 
one of the war’s chief fronts, the Japanese 
were able to see why its vortexes had ter- 
rified primitive men. : 

For 50 miles above the river’s mouths, 
the invaders were entrenched on the east 
bank, consolidating their forces for a full- 
strength crossing. Success would mean a 
relatively easy thrust at Rangoon and 
against the Burma Road, China’s supply 
line, which at certain points lies scarcely 
75 miles west of the waterway. On the west 
bank, the British defenders were being 
reinforced by a steady stream of Chinese 
troops. They were bulwarked by the RAF 
and 62 American Volunteer Group pilots 
from China—one of the few instances of 
the war where the Imperials have fought 
with anything like adequate air power. 

Because of currents and whirlpools, the 
50-mile stretch offered only a few suitable 
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Acme radiophoto 


American air volunteers in Burma, shown here awaiting a call... 
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. lost one of their aces in Bert Christman, creator of ‘Scorchy Smith’ 


places for crossings. One led to Chaungzon 
Island in the Gulf of Martaban. Fragile 
boats actually made the crossing; the first 
troops leaped out with machine guns. Hid- 
den in the underbrush, the British held 
their fire till the last second. Then the boats 
were splintered into kindling and the at- 
tackers plopped into the water like dead 
carp. Other attempted crossings were re- 
pulsed at Kado (Ferry) Island, 10 miles 
above Moulmein, and at a point 20 miles 


farther north, opposite Paan. A few land-— 


ings were made, but British gunfire pre- 
vented reinforcements. The Salween front 
began its second week of stalemate. 

The wary tactics of the Japanese were 
explainable not only by the river’s breadth 
(3 miles in the lower reaches) but by the 
growing strength of the RAF-AVG. It was 
to knock out the Allied air squadrons that 
the Jap planes lashed out again and again 
at Rangoon and its airdrome. Four succes- 
sive night raids reached a crescendo early 
Sunday. British and American fighters, 
however, took ample revenge in daytime 
skirmishes, destroying at least thirteen 
Japanese planes over the week end. 


Rough Riders of °42 


The names of “Sandy from San An- 
tonio,” “Kirk of San Saba,” “Frank of 
Pensacola,” have a Wild West flavor 
which aptly suits their bearers’ exploits. 
These names are the only identification 
given in dispatches to members of the 
American Volunteer Group who are spin- 
ning Japanese planes out of the skies over 
Burma with daring regularity. 

Last week three of them lost their ano- 
nymity. The War Department announced 
the death of Allan B. Christman, 26, of 
Fort Collins, Colo., creator of the dare- 
devil aviator of the comic strips, “Scorchy 
Smith.” Blond, studious “Bert” Christman 
deserted drawing-board aviation for the 
naval air service in 1938, and later went to 


- China, where he became a flight leader of 


the AVG’s pursuit squadron. Two weeks 
ago, after many daring flights worthy of 
“Scorchy” himself, he was machine-gunned 
by the enemy after bailing out of his plane. 

Another Colorado volunteer chalked up 
the 101st Jap plane to the group’s score. 
A stocky ex-football player of Colorado 
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College, Robert Keeton was cruising purteenth 
Feb. 6, drowsy from lack of oxygen, whaa? with Je 
he spotted one enemy bomber scouting game” naval | 
airdrome. He loosed a burst of machin pedoed at 
gun bullets and the Jap caught fire, “ith the a 
The third identification came from ;gg20-m42 © 
family of John Van Kuren Newkirk qapepatme? 
Scarsdale, N. Y., the “Scarsdale Jack” amo? freight 
the communiqués. Newkirk began his « essel, with 
reer as a marksman eighteen years aqqmgrom since 
at the age of 10, his sister revealed, wheammbe 4S b 
he shot the sheriff with a bow and aroyumevidently 
Since then, “Scarsdale Jack” has added 9 ttle. 
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When U-boat torpedoes broke the bade”! Ve° 
hree SUI’ 


of the Swedish ore carrier Amerikalan 
early on the night of Feb. 2, some 30 mile" C. 
off Cape Hatteras, the Nazis gained them? YC 


greatest prize thus far in the campaign off" wher 
the United States coast. As long as ‘The = 
heavy cruiser, the Amerikaland, a 561-foofm and i 
German-built vessel displacing 15,355 tons at, a 
was one of the world’s biggest freighter jth cra 

The 39-man crew put off into icy gale be vio 
swept seas in three lifeboats. One boat ward si 
load, containing Capt. Ragnar Schutz, tam on 
crew members, and the body of a twelfth tion of : 
man who. died of exposure, was found by he ie 4 
rescue vessel three and a half days late Ps — 
The other two boats and their 27 mer ge 
were presumed lost. eb. 

A tale of a different hue came from erg 
Capt. Einar Gleditsch, master of anothe « ih 
giant freighter—the 16,966-ton Norwegamll 
whale factory Kosmos II, now operating a: a @4 


a tanker. Racing along at full speed on Jan 
19, the Kosmos ITI suddenly came up with @ os 
submarine only 200 feet away. Gleditsc 
sent out a radio alarm and gave orders for 
his vessel to ram the raider. For 45 minutes 
a weird chase ensued, with the U-boat zig 
zagging on the surface, apparently not 
daring to dive lest the Kosmos II catch 
up and ram it. 

Eventually, the Kosmos II, outdi : 
tanced, gave up the chase. At about the A 
same time, Gleditsch related, a plane 
roared out from shore but was quickly 
blotted out from vision by a rain squa 
Relating his story, the intrepid skippe 
surmised that the U-boat commander had 
not only feared a ramming but also thought 
the Kosmos II was armed. : 

Less fortunate were three other ship: 
attacked last week: The 3,637-ton United 
Fruit Lines freighter San Gil, which sank 
with the loss of two lives; the 8,327-ton 
Socony Vacuum tanker India Arrow, wile! 
went down with an apparent loss of 26 
crewmen; and her sister ship, the Chima 
Arrow, all of whose crew were saved. The 
China Arrow was the thirteenth vesse. 
sunk off the United States coast since We 
opening of the U-boat drive. In the same 
period the loss of life mounted to an est 
mated 410. , ] 

Meanwhile, the Navy announced it 
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purteenth ship loss in combat since the 
var with Japan began. This was the 5,400- 
on naval tanker Neches, which was tor- 

,doed at an undisclosed point and sank 
‘th the apparent loss of 56 out of her 
9g-man crew. Three days later, the War 
Department revealed the loss of its 1,280- 
mn freight transport Cynthia Olsen. This 
essel, with 35 aboard, had not been heard 

om since Dec. 7, when she radioed that 
he was being attacked by a submarine, 
vidently a Jap, 1,200 miles west of Se- 
fa Navy also disclosed last week a 
noncombat casualty. This was the 800-ton 
righteen-year-old submarine S-26, which 
tank in the Pacific off Panama on Jan. 24 
ter colliding with another United States 
aval vessel. Of her 36-man crew, only 
hree survived. They were Lt. Comdr. 
Farle C. Hawk, skipper, and two others 
ho were on the bridge and were thrown 
Jear when the collision occurred. 

The accident occurred when the subma- 
ne and its escort vessel, running blacked 
wt, were preparing to part company. 
Roth craft changed course, and somehow 

e escort ship struck the sub on the star- 
ward side. Most of the crew members 
were believed trapped in the center sec- 
ton of the sub. This compartment, unlike 
the flooded fore and aft sections, was not 
ftted for rescue work with a diving bell. 

News of this disaster was released on 
Ieb, 7, the same day that funeral cere- 
monies were held over the spot where. the 
ucident occurred. The S-26 sank in 301 
ket of water. And when divers reached her 
m Jan. 29, none of the entombed men 
vas alive. 


French volunteers for Russian war pledging fealty to the Fiihrer 
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Russians Hurl Gigantic Tanks 
at the Stiffened German Lines 


Red Advance Slows Down 
as Nazis Pour in Fresh Troops 
to Halt Two New Drives 


A considered analysis of the situation 
on the Russian front came last week from 
a man who should know whereof he speaks 
—Sir Stafford Cripps, former British Am- 
bassador to the Soviet: 


The German Army is not yet a defeated 
army. nor has it yet been routed. It has, 
however, had to leave a great number of 
occupied points and towns that it would 
very much like to have held through the 
winter. In leaving those towns, it certainly 
has not been the cold or the Russian winter 
that has forced the evacuation. 

They are leaving because they are being 
driven out after hard fighting by the Rus- 
sians, and they are leaving behind them a 
mass of material that they would dearly 
like to get away if they could stop long 
enough to take it with them. 

It is an orderly retreat, just as was the 
Russian retreat over the same ground at 
an earlier date, but it is a forced retreat, 
and at any moment it might turn into 
something much worse for the Germans. 
The whole question now is one of morale. 
If the morale of the Germans were to break 
the retreat would become a rout. 


Wide World © 


One of the most important features of 
this picture was the increasing tenacity 
of the German resistance. All -along the 
line, the Nazis were throwing in more 
troops, many of them hurried to the front 
by air, while in some sectors the Russians 
admitted that the Germans had launched 
counterattacks. 

Many of the fresh Nazi divisions 
brought into action in Russia came from 
garrison duty in occupied Europe. Others 
apparently are new divisions raised in the 
Reich. And then there are the troops 
that the Germans are attempting to per- 
suade such satellites as Hungary to sup- 
ply, plus the various anti-Bolshevist le- 
gions recruited in France, Spain, and other 
countries. 

Although the German _ reinforcements 
slowed down the pace of the Russian ad- 
vance they did not stop it. Two tremen- 
dous drives apparently were in progress. 
One was in the Donets River basin, where 
the Reds were conducting a number of 
powerful flanking movements with the 
objective of driving the Nazis back to the 
Dnieper River. 

The other was in the Leningrad sector, 
and many signs pointed to a Soviet 
breach in the German siege lines. Caval- 
ry and infantry from Siberia were used 
extensively against the Nazis. Despite 
the deep snow, the Reds employed their 
great 52-ton assault tanks. These mon- 
sters have a large-bore 4-inch gun in a 
turret as large as the conning tower of 
a submarine. They also carry a 114-inch 
gun in a forward turret and are armed 
with machine guns as well. 





Failure in Libya 

The British last week were finally driven 
to admit that Gen. Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck’s Cyrenaican offensive, on which so 
much hope had been pinned, had failed 
completely. Fighting fierce rear-guard ac- 
tions, the hardy Indian footsloggers of the 
British Eighth Army managed to check 
the advance of Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel’s heavily reinforced Afrika Korps just 
short of Tobruk. But the British had been 
driven back nearly to the starting point of 
the campaign. 

Auchinleck’s retreat, however, did not 
have the panic character of Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell’s rout of last year. For 
one thing, Auchinleck was able to remove 
a large part of his supplies—once last week 
a 150-truck convoy got away under the 
very nose of the Axis Army. Furthermore, 
the British had time to destroy great stores 
of captured German and Italian matériel 
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as well as everything else of value. Finally, 
the RAF maintained its superiority over 
the enemy and protected the retreat by 
making constant wide sweeps over the en- 
tire Cyrenaican battle front. 

But air superiority failed to stop the 
Axis push. One of the chief reasons was 
that the British were outgunned on the 
ground by the superior firing power of the 
Nazi Mark 4 and Mark 5 tanks that had 
been ferried across the Mediterranean. 
Both the Mark 4, which had been in action 
earlier in the campaign, and the Mark 5 
mount 75-millimeter guns—bigger than 
anything on the British and light Ameri- 
can tanks now in Libya. The Mark is a 
22-ton heavy medium tank with a single 
75-millimeter gun and two light machine 
guns. The Mark 5, a far more formidable 
machine, is a 32-ton heavy tank and 
can take either a 75-millimeter cannon 
and four machine guns, or a 75- and 
37-millimeter gun and three machine 
guns. 


Kesselring 

The comparative inactivity of the Luft- 
waffe in Libya looked like the lull before 
the storm. Signs that the Germans were 
still concentrating planes in the Mediter- 
ranean continued to appear. The visit to 
Italy of Reichsmarshal Hermann Goring 
fitted into this picture. Even more indica- 
tive was the report that Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring had been made chief of 
the Luftwaffe in Italy. 

Kesselring, a 55-year-old Franconian, is 
rated one of the best strategists in the 
German Air Force. He developed the Nazi 
system of mass air attack which became 
known after the outbreak of the war as 
rollender Einsatz, or rolling attack. Kes- 
selring’s system worked superbly in the 
conquest of Poland and in the western 
blitz of 1940. It did not work against the 
British, although the Marshal com- 
manded an air fleet stationed on the 
Channel. It failed to destroy the Red 
Air Force. In the Soviet campaign, Kes- 
selring headed the air fleets on the central 
front. 

Like his chief, Géring, Kesselring took 
part in the aerial dogfights of the last war 
and became a morphine addict, spending 
several years in a Bavarian asylum after 


the war. It was his friendship with Goring - 


that helped him rise in the Nazi regime. 
He got his first big chance in 1936 when he 
succeeded to the command of the Luft- 
waffe General Staff. In that year the Ber- 
lin Air Ministry began to study his theo- 
ries. In the February 1939 shake-up of 
the: Wehrmacht, he was made commander 
of the most important air group, Luft- 
flotte I. He received his Field Marshal’s 
baton on June 30, 1940. 

His attitude is best expressed in a speech 
he delivered in March'1940 to Nazi pilots 
who. had just completed their training: 
“When we circle over cities and fields of 
the enemy, we must choke any sentimental 




























feelings. These people, every one of us_ 


must say to himself, are not human be- 
ings like Germans. An enemy of Germany 
is inhuman. There do not exist so-called 
‘civil objectives’ for the Luftwaffe, no 
emotional considerations. The countries of 
the enemy must be razed, every resistance 
must be broken.” 





The Human Cost 


Estimating casualties in this war of 
blacked-out statistics is a tricky business 
that has tripped up many guessers. The 
most common error has been to put the 
figures far too high, and the propaganda 
broadsides of the belligerents have en- 
couraged this tendency. Last week, how- 
ever, the cautious statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. issued 
their estimate of deaths—a total of 1,600,- 
000—in the European war during 1941. 
They seem’ small not only because they 
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ar communiqués, a story in the publica- 
‘on reported a desert engagement: 

“Qn the Tobruk front a large force of 
Italians attacked one enemy cyclist, caus- 
ing him to dismount. After heavy and 
srolonged fighting they were able to punc- 
ture his tires. The front wheel was de- 
stroyed, while destruction of the rear 
wheel must also be considered probable. 
The handle bars are in our hands, but 
possession of the frame is still contested.” 











Sonnet to the Sky 


John Gillespie Magee Jr., 19, was killed 
in action in the skies of England two 
months ago. Last week he was given recog- 
nition as a poet of rare and moving talent, 
pethaps another Rupert Brooke, by Archi- 
hald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, and 
one of his sonnets was put on display in 
the Library of Congress at an exhibition 
of ‘poems of faith and freedom.” 

Though brief, Magee’s life was rich in 
aperience and emotion. He was born in 
Shanghai, the son of an American mis- 
sonary, the Rev. John G. Magee, now as- 
istant rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
(hurch in Washington, D. C. Young Ma- 
we’s mother was English, but he spoke 
Chinese before he knew his native tongue. 
At 4, he was caught in the famous anti- 
‘oreign riots at Nanking. At 9, he came to 
the United States, only to leave soon to 
attend school at Rugby in England. At 
Rugby, Magee wrote verse, skied, and 
rode horseback. 

At the start of the war Magee was in 
the United States. Late in 1940 he joined 
the Royal Canadian Air Force and was 
sit to Britain. Now the Canadian Air 
Ministry is sending Magee’s portrait and 
his sonnet, “High Flight,” to all air-train- 
ing centers in the empire. It follows: 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of 
earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter- 
silvered wings; 

Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the 
tumbling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 

You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 

High in the sunlit silence. 
there, 
’ I've chased the shouting wind along and 
ung 

My eager craft through footless halls of 
air, 


Hov’ring 


Up, up the long delirious, burning blue 

I've topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace, 

Where never lark, or even eagle, flew; 
; - while with silent, lifting mind I’ve 
r0 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 
a my hand, and touched the face 
o) God. 
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A Way to Ease the Mid-East Supply Problem 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


Wren America entered the war 
actively, she was faced with three 
major problems. In order of priority 
they were production, transportation, 
and finally fighting it out in the areas 
chosen as the battlegrounds. Produc- 
tion is reported on the rise, so transpor- 
tation becomes the immediate problem. 

The two important areas where our 
war aid must go now are to the Far 
and Near East. Every link in the trans- 
port chain which can be used must be 
developed, and every sea link subject 
to Axis interference must be guarded 
to make shipping safe. Every mile cut 
out of transport is an asset in further- 
ing the war. 


The importance of a well-de- 
veloped trans-African transport system 
is this: The Near East is now stra- 
tegically the most centrally located 
spot for the distribution of supplies 
intended for operations in the Medi- 
terranean, Near East, Russia, or even 
to the Far East, if other routes are cut 
off. 

To get supplies to the Near East we 
may use the Mediterranean, but this 
passes by Axis air bases in Sicily, Italy, 
and Crete and requires anti-submarine 
protection all the way. Another road is 
the sea route from our East Coast 
around the Cape of Good Hope, with 
ports of discharge at the head of the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf. This route is 
long and menaced by submarines and 
raiders the entire distance. When Japa- 
nese submarines start to operate in the 
Indian Ocean to any extent, the long 
sea lane via the cape will require extra 
sea guards. 

A safer way might be to break up 
the route—that is, to assemble our 
supplies first at Trinidad in the Carib- 
bean, an excellent assembly spot. Con- 
voys would have air and. destroyer pro- 
tection all the way from our ports. 
Then, from Trinidad, the convoys could 
cut across to Free French Duala on the 
Cameroon River. The distance from 
Trinidad to Duala is about 4,100 miles. 

The route via Duala saves over 6,000 
dangerous sea miles, as against the 
Cape of Good Hope route. From the 
sea end of it certainly, if the land trans- 
port can be made efficient, it is advan- 
tageous because of the fewer sea miles 
over which convoy is required. 

Both Duala and another African 


port to the north of it—Lagos in British 
Nigeria—have potentiality as shipping 
centers. Lagos carries 27 feet of water 
to the docks. From there a dirt road, 
usable only in good weather, runs south 
of Lake Chad to Khartoum. The outer 
bar off the Cameroons carries 24 feet 
of water, with good anchorage inside, 
where cargoes could be lightered to 
Duala 12 miles away. Ships drawing 15 
feet could proceed to Duala. It was re- 
ported last week that construction work 
on two important roads from Duala 
through French Equatorial Africa to 
Khartoum, 1,700 miles away in the 
Egyptian Sudan, has been completed. 
Maintenance and improvement are still 
problems, but American genius should 
be equal to this. 





It is the strategic importance of 
this potential route to the Near East 
which has again brought the island of 
Fernando Po into the limelight after 
over 100 years of obscurity. Back in 
the 1830s, with the assent of Spain, it 
was administered by Britain and used 
as a naval base for the suppression of 
the slave trade. Britain tried to obtain 
it outright from Spain, without results, 
and after the suppression of the slave 
trade Fernando Po passed into obscurity. 

About four weeks ago interest in 
this forgotten spot was revived. Spanish 
reports stated that three Axis merchant- 
men had been seized at the island, and 
the Germans accused Allied naval forces 
of executing a cutting out operation 
against Axis ships in the snug little 
harbor of Santa Isabel. The Admiralty 
denied that British or Allied ships were 
in the vicinity at the time of the al- 
leged incident but sent warships to 
investigate, with the result that an 
8,000-ton Italian steamer was _ inter- 
cepted. 

Fernando Po lies like a watch dog off 
the mouth of the Cameroon River only 
20 miles from shore. It is only 350 miles 
from Lagos. Hence, in unfriendly hands, 
it could be a distinct menace along the 
Trinidad-Duala route. As a base within 
whose harbors could lie supply ships 
furnishing Axis submarines with oil, 
torpedoes, and other essentials, it could 
mother underseas craft which could 
operate indefinitely against shipping in 
the South Atlantic and southern reaches 
of the North Atlantic without returning 
home. 
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Draft and Air Force Expansion 








Put New Muscle on Uncle Sam 


Reservoir of Man Power 
Boosted to Nearly 26,000,000; 
27 Reserve Divisions Called 


Some 9,000,000 more men will march to 
their local draft boards this week end to 
register in the latest call of the Selective 
Service System. They thereby will raise to 
nearly 26,000,000 the man-power reservoir 
the United States is establishing. And last 
week the government took two other steps 
to assure that its striking power will be a 
little bigger, and a little better, than any 
its enemies can put into the ring. 

1—Secretary Stimson revealed plans for 
an Army Air Force of 2,000,000 men, far 
surpassing the Nazi Luftwaffe’s reported 
1,250,000 personnel and doubling that of 
Britain’s RAF. He expects to have half of 
that number in service by the end of the 
year. 

2—President Roosevelt, by executive or- 
der, authorized the War Department to call 
to active duty 27 organized infantry re- 
serve divisions which in peacetime are only 
a part of the nation’s defense blueprints. 


Air Power 


The Army’s eventual air force will have 
five times more men than were in all 
branches of that service at the outbreak of 
the European war in 1939. The previous 
goal of 400,000 men by June 30, set before 
Pearl Harbor, called for the training of 30,- 
000 pilots a year. Presumably that figure 
must be quintupled, and to do.so a gigantic 
training program has been outlined. 

One move in the speedup will be grad- 
uation of some pilots directly from the 
Military Academy at West Point, thus sav- 


ing the year of training that West Pointers _ 


seeking wings normally spend after grad- 
uation at the flying schools. Elementary, 
basic, and advanced flying training will be- 
gin at the academy next month for all 
cadets willing and able to become pilots. 
They will receive the same academic in- 
struction as the others, but flying training 
will replace certain existing tactical studies. 
The first fliers to come from the new setup 
will be members of the class of 1942, who 
will have completed elementary instruction 
by the time of their graduation June 10. 
They will start basic training July 5 and 
have their wings by Nov. 10. 

Most of the other corps men will come 
from volunteers and draftees. A valuable 


‘Wide World 


The U.S. Army is growing 


source of supply will be the graduates of 
the Civil Aeronautic Authority training 
courses. Already 75,000 civilian pilots have 
been turned out, all of them pledged to 
swing to Army or Navy service when they 
are needed. 

Stimson gave no breakdown of the gen- 
eral figure as to pilots, mechanics, observ- 
ers, bombardiers, and ground crews, but on 
a basis of 185,000 planes—the number 
scheduled for production in the next two 
years—a force of 2,000,000 men should 
supply the accepted average of ten or 
eleven to each plane. With 1,000,000 men 
available for the 60,000 craft to be turned 





a 
a 


out this year, the higher ratio of man poy. 
er to plane would permit thorough training 
of men for whom planes were not ye 
ready. ; 

The Navy also is pressing for air g, 
periority. Secretary Knox now is develop. 
ing a program for training 30,000 pilots 
year, as a part of which the facilities of 
four universities would be leased for train. 
ing purposes (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 9). Th 
program begins in May, and 2,500 cadets 
will be inducted monthly. 


Reserves 


The 27 Reserve divisions being called in. 
to action will be the nucleus of the 32 divi. 
sions to be added to the land forces this 
year. Corps area commanders already have 
been ordered to recall nearly 200,000 en. 
listed Reservists released from active duty 
last fall, and all qualified Reserve officers, 
not previously called, will be mobilized 
soon. 

The War Department plans to reorganize 
each of the 27 into “hard-hitting, stream. 
lined triangular divisions,” which means 
trimming the size from 21,300 to about 15; 
000 men but increases effectiveness and 
mobility. Many of them will be motorized. 
As a part of the project, specialized Re 
serve groups, such as hospital units, will be 
called to active duty as their services are 
required. 


Draft 


Of the new draft registrants, 1,650,000 
will be 20 or 21 years old, and 7,350,000 
will be between the inclusive ages of 36 to 
44, Their immediate futures will be decided 
three to five weeks after completion of the 
Feb. 16 registration. For the third time in 
the current emergency, order numbers wil 
be drawn from the historic fish bow] which 
first was used in the 1917 draft. Soon there 
after they will receive their questionnaires 
and start the problems of classification al 
ready faced by 16,886,591 of their fellov 
citizens in the original 21-to-35 call of Oct. 
16, 1940, and by the 752,527 youngsters 
who had turned 21 by July 1, 1941. 

With the government contemplating an 
eventual armed force of possibly 8,000,000 
men,* and planning to have from 3,600,000 
to 4,000,000 under arms by New Year's 
Day, many of the newcomers, particularly 
the younger ones, will be among the 2,000- 
000 inducted this year. It is estimated that 
from 50 to 56 per cent of the new 20- of 
21-year-old registrants will be totally with- 
out dependencies and that 1,200,000 of 
them can be inducted when needed. The 





*The Navy announced last week that enlist- 
ments, coming at the rate of 1,786 a day, ha 
passed the 100,000 mark since the Japs attacked 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7 and that probably no draft 
would be needed for the naval quota of 500,000. 
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older 36-44 group probably can supply 
500,000 men at most, for the time being. 

But Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, has 
made it clear that many of the earlier regis- 
trants who thought themselves safely 
deferred soon would find themselves in 
khaki. 

From now on, every eligible family man 
must prove that his was not a marriage of 
convenience or that his family really is 
heavily dependent upon him. Wives who 
have quit their jobs since the draft began 
—there are 500,000 of them—must prove 
that the draft was no motive and show 
cause why they could not again be self- 
supporting if their husbands were called. 
Already under way are preparations for an 
allowance and allotment plan, similar to 
that in use in the last war, under which the 
government would match contributions 
from enlisted men for support of their fam- 
ilies. 

Minor physical ailments such as im- 
paired vision or hearing, flat feet, and poor 
teeth, and rehabilitable ailments such as 
venereal diseases, no longer are cause for 
deferment. Employers hereafter must prove 
that employes classed as key men really 
are necessary and cannot be replaced by 
older, less physically capable men. Defer- 
ments for such reasons last only six months 
and then must be reviewed. Hundreds of 
thousands of men whose physical, domestic, 
or educational status is below even these 
relaxed requirements will be called up for 
limited duty such as clerical work, guard 
duty, or more menial tasks. 

Dependency, claimed either by married 
or unmarried men, has resulted in 65 per 
cent of the deferments granted to date. 
These all will be reviewed, and the new 
registrants making such claims will be ex- 
amined closely. There has been surprisingly 
little actual draft dodging so far, but au- 
thorities expect an increase through the 
threat of actual combat assignments. The 
three most popular dodges with registrants 
have been fictitious dependents, marriages 
of convenience, and hurriedly obtained de- 
fense work. Well aware of this, all draft 
boards will examine the questionnaires of 
new registrants closely. 





A Way Out 


The problem of what to do with Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel and Maj. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, the naval and military 
commanders in Hawaii when the Japs at- 
tacked on Dec. 7, was provided with one 
solution last week when both applied for 
retirement to civil life. In both the Army 
and Navy the compulsory retirement age 
1s 64, and Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short are 60 and 61 respectively. 

Relieved of their posts ten days after 
the attack and later charged with derelic- 


tion of duty in the Roberts commission — 


teport, the two men have since returned 


es 
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A Report on the Growing Pains of Censorship | 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


How to inform the public with- 
out disclosing facts of military value to 
the enemy is one of the most difficult 
problems in a democracy at war. That 
the press and radio are under censor- 
ship is common knowledge. An exact 
understanding of the censorship rules 
is almost as important to an intelligent 
reader as to an editor. This understand- 
ing is almost impossible to achieve for 
the simple reason that the authorities 
in Washington are still at odds. 

The chief facts which the press re- 
frains from publishing without official 
authorization are about movements of 
troops, ships and planes, fortifications, 
and production. There are limitations 
on information about the weather, the 
use of maps and photographs, casual- 
ties, the movement of high-ranking 
officials, munitions, etc. Some facts are 
made available to the press “for back- 
ground” to aid writers and editors in 
forming opinions. The conclusions ex- 
pressed in well-informed publications 
may therefore be based on detailed in- 
formation which cannot be passed on 
to the reader. 


As to the need for censorship there 
is no dispute. But some of the rules 
seem unnecessarily strict and some 
downright senseless, especially as they 
are interpreted by certain officials. The 
conflict within the government itself is 
indicated by the fact that while Byron 
Price, Director of the Office of Censor- 
ship, insists that censorship is entirely 
voluntary, the Army has threatened to 
invoke the 1917 Espionage Act against 
anyone publishing information against 
an Army injunction. 

The most serious difficulties are aris- 
ing from the censorship of facts about 
war production. This clause in the press 
code prohibits: 

“Specific information about war con- 
tracts, such as the exact type of pro- 
duction, production schedules, dates of 
delivery, or progress of production .. . 
or nationwide ‘roundups’ of locally pub- 
lished procurement data except when 
such composite information is officially 
approved for publication. 

“Specific information about the lo- 
cation of, or other information about, 
sites and factories already in existence, 
which would aid saboteurs in gaining 


access to them; information other than 
that readily gained through observation 
by the general public, disclosing the 
location of sites and factories yet to be 
established, or the nature of their pro- 
duction.” 

Washington decides to put a new air- 
craft plant in a large Southern city. 
This cannot long be kept a secret from 
the citizens of that community. The 
local paper publishes the story, with de- 
tails and pictures of the site. But news- 
papers and magazines elsewhere are pro- 
hibited from publishing it. Yet that 
local paper can be bought in most of 
the metropolitan out-of-town news- 
stands in the United States, and prob- 
ably in Latin America. 


Last week the Army Procurement 
Division refused permission to publish 
the locations and builder-operators of 
several new aircraft and other plants. 
By this ruling, about all that could be 
reported was this: “The War Depart- 
ment has awarded a contract for [cens- 
ored] dollars to the [censored] corpora- 
tion for the construction of a plant at 
[censored] to make [censored].” From 
another official, Newsweek obtained 
permission to publish the central 
facts. 

The censorship was made ludicrous 
by the publication last week in the Jan- 
uary-February issue of a leading serv- 
ice journal of many details about war 
production which the press had been 
prohibited from mentioning. This is a 
publication to which anyone can sub- 
scribe and which is watched most 
closely by foreign agents. Other tech- 
nical publications have come out re- 
cently with details far more useful to a 
spy than are less technical facts barred 
to the general press. 

Price said most of this matter was 
on the forms before his office began 
functioning and that there would be 
no more such infringements. But the 
real solution is to inject more common 
sense into the censorship. Behind the 
scenes, Price, various other civilian offi- 
cials, and the press are trying to do 
this. A little headway has been made. 
Meanwhile, what may be a perplexity 
for the discerning reader is a headache 
to the press, and especially to its repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 
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to the United States. Their retirements, if 
granted, would call for an annual pension 
of $6,000 each, or 75 per cent of their 
present base pay. If that solution is not 
acceptable, they may be reassigned to 
active duty or court-martial proceedings 
may be instituted. Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox and Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson had the retirement applications 
under consideration. 





Prelude to November 


Political Explosion Set Off 
by Flynn’s Blast at the GOP 


With the war marriage between Demo- 
cratic and Republican politicans apparent- 
ly headed for the rocks last week, President 
Roosevelt stepped in with the statement 
that the United States at war needed con- 
gressmen who would back up the govern- 
ment regardless of party. He stressed the 
fact that he meant “regardless of party” 
by repeating the phrase. He also declared 
he had not read the politically inflam- 
matory speech of Edward J. Flynn, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 

Flynn, over a nationwide radio hookup 
on Feb. 2, decried the “picayune efforts of 
‘peanut politicians’ to destroy and disunite 
our people” and charged that the Republi- 
can party “is not as much interested in 
winning the war as it is interested in con- 
trolling the House of Representatives.” He 
maintained “that no misfortune except a 
major military defeat could befall this 
country to the extent involved in the elec- 
tion of a Congress hostile to the President” 
and that Republican criticism was bene- 
ficial only to the Axis. 

Flynn also accused Republican leaders 
of breaking the political truce effected be- 
tween him and Republican National Chair- 
man Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. shortly 
after the outbreak of war. 

Martin, who announced the day after 
Flynn’s speech that he would remain as 
Republican chairman until after the No- 
vember elections, accused Flynn of a de- 
sire “to liquidate the Republican party 
and squelch all criticism.” He added 
that “Republicans will not be diverted 
from their course. Republicans will con- 
tinue to give President Roosevelt 100 
per cent support to win the war.” But 
he emphasized that the party will con- 
tinue to work for the preservation of 
the two-party system and for “the Ameri- 
can right to offer any constructive ap- 
praisal or suggestion.” 

Wendell Willkie, speaking at Syracuse, 
N.Y., the night after Flynn’s radio talk, 
also assailed the Democratic chairman. 
Later in the week, taking the President’s 
statement on political parties to mean a 
repudiation of Flynn’s remarks, he called 
for the selection in coming primaries and 
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Women have moved in on the nation’s 
war effort to such an extent that 480,09 
of them now work in defense production, 
A goodly proportion fill man-sized jobs 
riveting, welding, operating drill presses 
driving overhead cranes, and serving 
explosives operators in munitions loading, 

Some even go to school to prepare fo 
jobs in industry. At the Defense Training 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., run coopera. 
tively by eight New York engineering ¢q. 
leges and technical schools, 40 women, 
including former college students, office 
clerks, and salesgirls, are enrolled in 4 
free, 300-hour, 30-week subprofessional 
engineering course. Required to be at least 
18 and high-school graduates, the girls 
learn foundry practice, forging and heat 
treating, shop drafting, the chemistry of 
fuels and. combustion, and other equally 
complex matters. 
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conventions of “men who have the daring 
and imagination to see the world whole 
and to tell the people the truth, un- 
affected by partisan bias or political ad- 
vantage.” 

The sharp interchanges between political 
leaders were generally considered the first 
rumblings of the 1942 Congressional cam- 


‘paign. To win control of the House, the 


Republicans will have to gain 54 new rep- 
resentatives while holding on to their 164 
seats. 

Meanwhile, in New York two New Deal 
congressmen, Michael J. Kennedy and 
Joseph A. Gavagan, were considered the 
best bets in the race to succeed Christopher 
D. Sullivan as boss of Tammany Hall. 
Sullivan was ousted Friday night in bal- 
loting by Tammany district leaders. Elec- 
tion of a new leader will be held on Feb. 
27, and both Gavagan and Kennedy are 
said to have the support of Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman and President Roose- 


velt. 
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Message from Bataan Re: 
On Christmas Eve William C. Bullitt, teers 
former Ambassador to France and Russia, the ] 
and recently an observer in the Near East [i Volur 
for President Roosevelt, sent his warmest miliat 
holiday greetings to Gen. Douglas Mac- via a 
Arthur, defender of the Philippines. Doris plugs. 
Fleeson in her Feb. 8 column, “Capitol learni 
Stuff,” in The New York News revealed as sh 
the General’s reply from the battlefield, this. 
which read: “The MacArthurs hope there mem| 
will always be Bullitts.” eee 
Sena 
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One Star at 36 capt 
heut 


Capt. Peter Kuter served on the staff 
of Mad Anthony Wayne, daring young over 


blitzkrieg general of the American Revo- pene 
lution. Last week one of Captain Kuter’s Jj rom 
descendants became the youngest Amer- eral 
can general in this war of machinery and Re 


air power. President Roosevelt sent to the 
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Other women engineers are in training 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology in 





men, training inspectors, and chemistry 
laboratory technicians. Ohio State Univer- 
ity plans similar courses. Throughout the 
nation, more than 1,500 women are en- 
raged in engineering studies at 124 higher 
institutions cooperating in the project. 

Women also hope for a foothold in the 
tation’s armed forces, by way of a Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps. This project, 
aidorsed by the War Department; is now 
pending in Congress, where it has been 
approved by the Senate and House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees. 

Midway between industry and the mili- 
tary come the great mass of volunteer 
housewives, co-eds, white-collar girls, and 
society debs and matrons, training for ev- 
eything from air-raid wardens to fire 
fighters, ski and motorcycle couriers, para- 
chute riggers, and ground mechanics. 

Of all such activity, a favorite is motor- 
transport-corps work. About 20,000 volun- 
teers are enrolled for this, mainly through 
the Red Cross and American Women’s 
Voluntary Services. One requirement is fa- 
niliarity with a car’s mechanism, taught 
via a mechanics’ course in repairing spark 
plugs, clearing blocked gasoline lines, and 
learning the whimsicalities of carburetors, 
as shown in the illustration on the cover of 
this issue. When on driving duty, corps 
members chauffeur Army and Navy offi- 
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Chicago in three-month courses as drafts- 
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cials, drive mobile canteens, and serve as 
debarkation dispatchers. 

Though the women are thus becoming 
immersed in war work, their No. 1 pre- 
occupation is pretty much what it always 
was—clothes. So many varieties of uni- 
forms have sprouted that fashion arbiters 
are taking a hand, and this week the Hotel 
Pierre in New York, aided by the Red 
Cross, the AWVS, and the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, staged a show of more 
than a score of uniforms designed to insure 
correct attire for as many varieties of war 
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work. Modeled by society women, the uni- 
forms, some of them created by Elizabeth 
Hawes and Helen Cookman, include cot- 
ton pinafores for nurses’ aides, ski suits 
for courier trainees in Alaska and the 
Adirondacks, and woolen suits for direct- 
ing traffic in air raids. By way of com- 
parison, some old World War outfits are 
also displayed. The 1942 costumes, priced 
from $5 to $40, go on sale at retail stores 
this month. They are available, however, 
only to those who have completed speci- 
fied hours of service. 





Senate the nomination as brigadier gen- 
tral of Laurence S. Kuter, a permanent 
captain now holding temporary rank of 
lieutenant colonel. The selection passed 
over hundreds of senior officers, as hap- 
pened when Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
Promoted from captain to brigadier gen- 
tral in the last war. 

Kuter, who has served with the Army 
Air Corps since 1929, has shown particular 









ability as a bombardment flier and is 
assistant secretary of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. Born in Rockford, 
Ill., 36 years ago, he is a graduate of West 
Point. When commercial air-mail contracts 
were canceled in 1934 and the Army took 
over the flying of the nation’s mails, Kuter 
was operations man in the Eastern zone. 
He is also rated as a senior pilot and com- 
bat officer. 


Fire in the Afternoon 


At 10 minutes before 3 Monday after- 
noon Abraham Goldfeather, who was work- 
ing on the promenade deck of the U.S.S. 
Lafayette, formerly the 83,423-ton French 
liner Normandie, saw smoke and remarked: 
“They must be trying out the boilers.” 
Within ten minutes the promenade deck 
was in flames. Five alarms were sounded, 
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and all the fire-fighting apparatus of New 
York’s West Side, as well as eight fireboats, 
raced to the ship, a landmark on the Hud- 
son River waterfront for two and a half 
years. 

Before the engines arrived many of the 
3,000 workmen engaged in converting the 
‘ ship to the Navy’s purposes were leaping to 
the dock and into the Hudson. Others 
lowered away in lifeboats to escape the 
flames and the smoke, which covered the 
waterfront and midtown area for blocks. 
One of them, seriously injured, died several 
hours later. At least 75 others were injured 
seriously enough to require hospitalization. 

It was more than four hours before the 
fire was brought under control, by which 
time the three upper decks had been vir- 
tually destroyed. It will be many weeks be- 
fore the Navy can repair the ship, which it 
took over from the French last Dec. 12 
(Newsweek, Dec. 22, 1941). 

Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews of the 
Third Naval District and District Attorney 
Frank Hogan of New York County both 
discounted sabotage. They said the fire 
started when a workman’s acetylene torch 
ignited several hundred bags of kapok, a 
cottony fiber used in mattresses and life- 
belts. Nonetheless Federal authorities start- 
ed an investigation into possible subversive 
activity. 


Tempest Over OCD 


“Boondoggling” came back into the 
American political vocabulary last week. 
Republican congressmen had a political field 
day when it was revealed that Melvyn 
Douglas, motion-picture star, and Mayris 
Chaney, ex-vaudeville dancer, both friends 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, had received appoint- 
ments in the Office of Civilian Defense. 

The result was that the House stalled 
passage of a $100,000,000 OCD appropria- 
tion over the week end, while the criticism 
continued in the press. Representatives fi- 
nally passed the measure on Monday with 
the proviso that no part of the funds could 
be used for sponsoring “fan dancing, theat- 
ricals, or other forms of public entertain- 
ment,” or for purposes other than those in 
the Civilian Defense Authorization Bill. 

Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan Re- 
publican, suggested “Bundles for Eleanor” 
to help Mrs. Roosevelt in placing “un- 
fortunate, idle rich people” in civilian de- 
fense jobs. “She could use these bundles, 
perhaps, to dress up her Communist 
friends before she puts them in these re- 
sponsible positions,” he added. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s friend Mayris Chaney, 
who originated the “Eleanor Glide,” a 
dance which Mrs. Roosevelt sponsored 
after the Cabinet dinner in December 
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1938, was revealed last week as an en. 
ploye of the physical-fitness division gf 
OCD at $4,600 a year. Miss Chaney de. 
nied that she got the job through My 
Roosevelt, said that she hadn’t received g 
penny in the two months since she began 
planning entertainment for very yo 
children during air raids, and declared she 
didn’t care if she never got paid. 

The President’s wife said she had gyp. 
gested that Miss Chaney head the chi, 
dren’s section of the physical-fitness ¢. 
vision because the dancer had presente 
a children’s fitness plan to John B. Kell 
of Philadelphia, chief of OCD’s physicd 
fitness division, and because she had wide 
contacts than any playground director 
teacher. Mrs. Roosevelt asked that critic 
congressmen let her “tell them the truth 
about civilian defense.” 

Melvyn Douglas, who made Greta Gar. 
bo laugh in “Ninotchka,” a motion-picture 
satire on life in Communist Russia, was 
attacked by two California congressmen 
last week when he went to work as head of 
OCD’s Arts Council, organized to o- 
ordinate work of actors, musicians, and 
artists volunteering services to the goven- 
ment. Douglas, also ‘a friend of the First 
Lady, was labeled a glamor boy and a 
“pink” and was criticized for friendship 
with Harry Bridges, West Coast labor 
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us: Sir, we don’t know where you're 
bound, but we presume that some- 
time in the course of the evening, 
you'll have a drink. 

man: Yes, I probably will. 

us: Then we'd like to ask you a ques- 
tion. Have you tasted today’s Four 
Roses? 

MAN: Come to think of it, I don’t 
believe I have. 

us: Then we'd like to urge vou to 
try it tonight. Because until you 
taste today’s Four Roses, you can’t 
possibly know what wonderful 
things have happened to this super- 
lative whiskey. In fact, we’re certain 
you'll agree that today’s Four Roses 
is better by far than any other 


A brief conversation 


with a man going places 


whiskey yvou’ve ever tasted. 


MAN: That’s a rather broad state- 
ment. 


us: We're aware of that. But, you 
see, we ve been making fine whiskies 
for 77 years. And we sincerely be- 
lieve that in all that time no whiskey 
we have ever made or known could 
match the flavor-rich magnificence 
of today’s Four Roses. You'll find it 
everywhere. Won't you try it? 
MAN: I most certainly will. 

us: Thank you, sir. And a pleasant 
evening to you! 

Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies 
—90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four 


Roses are 5 years or more old. Frankfort 
Distilleries, Ine., Louisville & Baltimore. 


TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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lovely Metropolitan star, pic- 
tured in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah.” Hear her Master- 
works recordings of arias from 
“Carmen” and “Mignon”... 
songs from “The Chocolate 
Soldier” with Nelson Eddy... 
and a new collection of Lieder 


by Schumann and Hugo Wolf. 


Hear Rise Stevens in her Masterworks triumphs! 


NEW LAMINATION PROCESS OF COLUMBIA RECORDS 


gives you quality where it counts—on the surface! 


ID. 3 he. Lebd Surface Moise 


e A great operatic star acclaims Columbia 
Records’ great new manufacturing achieve- 
ment—lamination. Says Risé Stevens: “I am 
tremendously enthusiastic about these new 
Masterworks. The freedom from surface noise 
is amazing! As a singer, I am happy to think 
that, at last, many music lovers everywhere 
can hear the full range, the overtones, the 
rich vitality of operatic music as it really 
sounds, practically without that record buga- 
boo—surface noise.” 


An Exclusive Engineering Triumph! — 


Imagine a record made in layers, like a piece 
of plated silver! Inside is the “core”—outside, 
on the surfaces, a heavy plating of precious, 
highly sensitized material that would be 
prohibitively expensive if used in solid-stock 
records of the usual type. The result: A tone 
quality never before achieved . . . radically 





COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @® A SUBSIDIARY OF CQLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


lowered surface noise—independent labora- 
tory tests prove at least 55.3% less!* 

Now, Columbia makes it possible for you to 
turn up the tone controls of your machine 
to include the “high frequencies”—and play 
Columbia Masterworks with concert-hall real- 
ism! Now, Columbia brings you operatic re- 
cordings that REALLY SING] 


Critics, too, Applaud Lamination Process 
Mr. Deems Taylor says of Columbia’s new 
laminated records: “Naturally a musician’s 
ear is keenly aware of the way these records 
have lowered surface noise... 
have captured so fully the range 
4 and richness of the original per- 

A formance. The completeness 
y and lifelike brilliance of the 


Deems Taylor tonal effects are magnificent!” 


*These measurements were taken by the head of an independent, non. 
commercial communications laboratory. 





MASTERWORKS 


w 


Highlights from the New 
Catalog of Columbia Records 
A vast treasury of music, listin: 


over six thousand quality recordings 
Now at your Columbia Record Shop: 





DIMITRI MITROPOULOS and tiz ; 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: 
Mahler’ s Symphony No.1 in D Major. 
Columbia is proud to present this 
first recording of a great work, mag- 
nificently - performed. The Mitro- 
poulos reading brings out all its 
imaginative beauty. Superb example 
of the art of high-fidelity recording. 
Set M-MM-469............ $6.83 


i 


ROLAND HAYES (Tenor): Micheu 
Banjo and Xango. A unique disc for 
folksong enthusiasts... Micheu Ban- 
jo, of Louisiana Creole origin, and 
the African chant, Xango. Roland 
Hayes’ great voice at its best... the 
freedom from surface noise of this 
record is deeply satisfying. 

RP i asin wheat aesanieas 7% 


ARTUR RODZINSKI and The Cleve- 
land Orchestra: Tchaikovsky's Romeo 
and Juliet Overture. Newest and 
greatest in the Rodzinski series of 
Tchaikovsky albums... the brilliant 
sonority of the recording captures 
its full impact and fiery lyricism. 
Set M-MM-478 ............ $3.68 





7 


NELSON EDDY with chorus ani 
orchestra, conducted by Robert Arm- 
bruster: Gilbert and Sullivan Patter 
Songs. America’s favorite baritone 
brings to these recordings the rich 
experience of his early career with the 
Philadelphia Savoy Co. The verve 
and gusto with which he renders 
them prove him a true Savoyard. 
pet M40 wide cases $2.8 
(Prices subject to change without notice) 





Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and ed Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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kader who was exonerated on charges of 
king a Communist. 

Rep. Leland M. Ford, California Re- 
publican, called the attention of Congress 
to the fact that Douglas was born Hessel- 
berg. “Do we always have to have men 
vho have changed their names, and whose 
past activities are questioned, in high 
places in government?” Ford asked. Doug- 
hs and his wife, who is Helen Gehagan, 
actress and Democratic national com- 
nitteewoman from California, had angered 
some circles in California last year by 
visiting migratory labor camps and taking 
part in a party of some 15,000 “Okies.” 

His government post calls for a salary 
of $8,000 a year, or $22.22 each day he 
works, but Douglas wants to work with- 
out pay, although he is relinquishing a 
movie income of $3,500 a week during the 
time he devotes to OCD activities. Stirred 
by the criticism, James M. Landis, OCD 
Executive, responsible for the appointment, 
said: “T have utmost confidence in him. I 
know something about his life.” 

Meanwhile, the entire OCD was reshuf- 
fled last week when Landis organized six 
new divisions: (1) civil air patrol, (2) ci- 
vilian protection, (3) administrative serv- 
ee, (4) community and volunteer partici- 
pation, (5) information, and (6) general 
interdepartmental council. Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia of New York, nominal director, 
intends to resign. Mrs. Roosevelt is assis- 
lant director in charge of community and 
volunteer participation, and Landis him- 
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self heads the interdepartmental council. 

Landis warned that air-raid precaution 
was “spotty” in communities on both the 
East and West Coasts. “I don’t know 
whether they will wake up unless some- 
thing happens to make them do so,” he 
said. “Some sections of the country don’t 
think we are at war.” 


{ Congress was taken for quite a ride last 
week because the members approved pen- 
sions for themselves. “Bundles for Con- 
gress,” organized by the Athletic Round 
Table of Spokane, Wash., was greeted 
with enthusiasm throughout the country. 
False teeth, glass eyes, wooden legs, rats’ 
nests, mothballs, and other gifts were 
gathered in Spokane. 

Cards were distributed reading “Don’t 
worry about the war and taxes—Get that 
pension—forget the Axis.” Sally Rand, fan 
dancer, mailed a bit of lingerie with the 
note: “It’s my last stitch. Send it to 
Congress.” 

A plan to ship the odds and ends to 
Washington ‘by truck was called off in 
the interest of saving tires, and the money 
raised for the journey was devoted to pur- 
chasing Defense Bonds. 

Congress’ own bundle for Congress was 
wrapped up by President Roosevelt Jan.24 
when he signed the Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Pension Act. It provides for 
pensions for those retiring voluntarily or by 
defeat after Jan. 1 last. Each congressman 
would pay $41.50 a month on his $10,000 
a year salary and, depending on the num- 





ber of years served, would be eligible for 
retirement at 60, 62, and 70 on pensions 
ranging up to $4,000 a year. The bill 
passed the House without a roll call and 
the Senate without adequate discussion, 
according to Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat, who, with four other senators, 
introduced bills calling for repeal of the 
pension plan. 





Vice Dams 


“Honest Dan” Costigan won his nick- 
name as a vice crusader back in New 
York’s rough and tumble era of 1906, when 
he was appointed second in command 
of the police vice squad of that day. A 
politician who had become rich selling 
furniture to brothels approached him with 
a proposal to divide profits in return for 
protection. “Honest Dan” pretended to 
agree and asked for a list of protected 
houses “so there would be no mistake.” 
He raided every house the same night. 
During the last war the Costigan squad 
kept a tight lid on prostitution in the 
New York area as its contribution toward 
safeguarding the health of American sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines. 

Last week, after complaints by Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman and Bishop 
William T. Manning had resulted in the 
closing of three Broadway girlie shows, 
Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine 
created a roving vice squad to work di- 
rectly out of police headquarters. Inspec- 
tor John W. Sutter was transferred from 
Brooklyn to follow the footsteps of “Hon- 


- est Dan” Costigan. 


The problem of prostitution and the’ 
safeguarding of service members from 
venereal infection was highlighted the 
same day by Rear Admiral Ross T. Mc- 
Intire, Surgeon General of the Navy and 
personal physician to President Roosevelt. 
In a New York address he told delegates 
attending the tenth annual Regional Con- 
ference on Social Hygiene that the vene- 
real rate in the Navy and Marine Corps 
was 7 per cent lower in 1941 than in 1940 
and that the occurrence of syphilis in the 
Navy was the lowest in 40 years. 

Cognizant, however, that more than 
60,000 of the first 1,000,000 American men 
examined for Selective Service were re- 
jected because of syphilis or gonorrhea, 
Admiral McIntire blamed commercialized 
prostitution as the chief source of venereal 
infection and asserted it was up to local 
authorities to curb it. 

If the local areas fail to heed McIntire’s 
advice, the May Act, passed last year, en- 
ables the Federal government wherever 
necessary to take over from local author- 
ities the policing of areas near military 
stations. And last mid-week the House 
Appropriations Committee included a 
$2,500,000 item in a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill to help curb the spread of vene- 
real disease. © 
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A List to Economy 


“Tf Helen of Troy could launch a thou- 
sand ships without a diamond bracelet, 
our women can do the same,” Rep. Jessie 
Sumner, Illinois Republican, insisted a 
fortnight ago. Concurring in this senti- 
ment, the House passed a measure out- 
lawing ship-launching revels at Uncle 
Sam’s expense. Necessary launching costs 
run from $14,000 for a destroyer to $125,- 
000 for an aircraft carrier. On top of this 
a good deal often has been spent on cham- 
pagne parties and cocktail luncheons ten- 
dered political figures. In addition, each 
sponsor has usually received a diamond- 
studded gift—a memento magnanimously 
paid for by the shipbuilder but taken out 
of the taxpayer’s hide in the long run. 

The Senate modified Miss Sumner’s 
plan and allowed $25 for celebration ex- 
penses, barely enough to pay the fare of a 
sponsor if her home were not too far 


away. At the same time, it served notice ~ 


on shipbuilders that they must not knead 
the price of souvenirs to sponsors into con- 
struction costs as they were suspected of 
doing in the past. 

Maritime Commission policy formerly 
allowed a $4,000 ceremonial at a yard’s ini- 
tial launching and $500 for each ship there- 
after. The commission now has abolished 
such grants and ordered festivities kept 
to a minimum to avoid interference with 
the wartime pace of shipbuilding. Pres- 
ents for sponsors of Maritime Commission 
ships always have been more modest than 
the naval mementoes, and private compa- 
nies may continue these out of their own 
pockets to commemorate especially impor- 
tant launchings. 

One by one, other launching traditions 
are going by the boards. On Liberty Fleet 
Day, Sept. 27, when the Nathan Hale slid 
down the ways at Terminal Island, Calif, 
at the unsocial hour of 5:45 a.m., the 
sponsor’s name was drawn not from the 
members of the 400 but by lot from among 
wives of shipyard employes. And the Mari- 
time Commission’s Virginia Dare, named 
for the first white child born in North 
America, was christened on Feb. 3 not 
with champagne (which gave way to water 
during Prohibition) but with wine from a 
vineyard on the site of Virginia Dare’s 
Roanoke Colony birthplace. 

However, one tradition seems secure. 
Seafarers believe misfortune dogs unchris- 
tened ships. In deference to this supersti- 
tion, the Navy Department for 25 years 
has relied on attractive Mrs. Edna B. Cas- 
barian to hunt up prospective sponsors. 
Straight out of high school, she enlisted 
as a Yeoman-f (for female) in the last war, 
one of the first ten from the District. She 
jumped into the intricacies of genealogi- 


cal research, tracking down as sponsor the 
nearest female descendent of any historical 
figure for whom a ship was to be named. 

In the case of battleships and cruisers, 
named respectively for states and cities, 
Mrs. Casbarian is left pretty much out in 
the cold, for the sponsors are nominated 
by governors and mayors. On Feb. 16, 
when Mrs. Lister Hill, wife of Alabama’s 
junior senator, christens the Alabama, the 
first capital ship in almost 50 years to slip 
down the ways at Norfolk Navy Yard, Mrs. 


Edna Casbarian, Navy genealogist 


Casbarian probably won’t be there. She 
doesn’t go to many launchings; her modest 
salary won’t allow it. But she once spon- 
sored a vessel herself, the U.S.S. Saury, a 
submarine launched at Groton, Conn., in 
1938. Broke the champagne bottle on the 
first swing, too. 


‘Awful’ and ‘Awfuller’ 


The government occasionally makes a 
mistake. One of its mistakes was two 
64,000-pound limestone eagles designed by 
Heinz Warneke to adorn the Social Se- 
curity Building. Hoisted into place two 
years ago, the 32-foot eagles were immedi- 
ately removed because of their grotesque- 
ness and the feeling they gave the pedes- 
trians that they were about to swoop down 
without opening their stone wings. 

For more than a year the two birds, 
dubbed “Awful” and “Awfuller,” stood in 
the government railroad yard. Finally they 
were put up for sale under sealed bids. No- 

y bid. Last summer at a public auc- 
tion, the birds, which cost the government 
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more than $10,000, were sold for $25 to 
Ray Henderson, a guard at the Justice 
Department. 

Because of a building restriction, Hen- 
derson had to discard his first idea of us- 
ing the birds for markers on a piece of 
property he had bought. Last December, 
with railroad rent charges mounting, he 
had the eagles moved to his home in Ar- 
lington County. The job took four men 
four days and cost $200. 

Recently. he has begun to wonder if 
maybe the government was the only one 
to make a mistake about the eagles. Under 
pressure from his wife and daughter, who 
object slightly to the crowds of inquisitive 
folk that stop each Sunday to look at the 
birds perched in his back yard, Henderson 
has decided to sell them. To date, he his 
had several offers, though “all of thei 
were from small-time operators, and I’m 
not selling to any of them.” He thinks 
$2,000 would be a fair price. 


Pony Express 


A Washington pharmacy, turned down 
by the tire-rationing board, last week 
broke out with seven pony-drawn delivery 
carts, each neatly lettered with the name 
of the firm. 


Antimacassars 


To old-timers in Washington—and else- 
where, for that matter—the Battle of 
Macassar Straits brought an echo of the 
past. Fifty years ago the word Macassar, 
harnessed to a prefix, was a household 
term by virtue of the wide use of the pe- 
culiar variety of needlework known as the 
antimacassar. 

The antimacassar performed a_ use- 
ful service. It was designed to protect the 
backs and arms of chairs and sofas from 
a cosmetic in vogue among dandies of the 
period, a pomade known as Macassar oil 
and originally derived from a plant native 
to the region around the Netherlands In- 
dies port. So well did it protect them that 
before. the era of Red Cross knitting, 
housewives spent their spare time in tatt- 
ing, crocheting, and embroidering anti- 
macassars. 

And antimacassars are plentiful today, 
although not commonly under that name. 
They are the “tidies” familiar to the 1942 
housewife. 


A Metallic ‘No’ 


A group of casket makers were mighiy 
downcast last week as they left the office 
of Production Chief Donald M. Nelscn. 
The manufacturers had been pleading for 
a continued supply of copper for coflin 
casings. After listening to their story for 
some time, Nelson took his pipe out of his 
mouth, thrust his head forward, and said: 
“Gentlemen. We are not going to dig cop- 
per merely to bury it again. Good day.” 
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Churchill Shuffle of Cabinet 
Falls Short of Gommons’ Hope 


Promotion of Beaverbrook 
to Minister of War Production 


Viewed Coldly by Leaders 


The hour of crisis for the British Em- 
pire in the Far East found the home coun- 
try still deep in the problem of organizing 
itself politically and industrially for total 
war. The war news reinforced the strong 
feeling of uneasiness that has gripped Brit- 
ain ever since the spread of the conflict 
to the Pacific. And with it came mounting 
dissatisfaction with a government that 
has only reluctantly taken steps to meet 
widespread popular criticism. 

The most important demand on Prime 
Minister Churchill and the one that he 
has consistently fought was for the ap- 
pointment of a Cabinet Minister to super- 
vise all war output. Last week Churchill 
yielded, and appointed Lord Beaverbrook 
as Minister of War Production. Sir An- 
drew Rae Duncan, a hard-working Seot- 
tish industrialist, took Beaverbrook’s old 
post as Supply Minister, while John Jestyn 
Llewellin, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Transport Ministry, replaced Duncan as 
President of the Board of Trade. 

This was far from being the major Cabi-. 
net shake-up that the House of Commons 
asked of Churchill. Instead, it resembled 
the old musical-chairs shuffles of the 
Chamberlain governments. Even the ap- 
pointment of Beaverbrook received an ex- 
tremely cool reception. First, there was 
the question of the impish little publisher’s 
fitness to take on a job which is largely a 
matter of coordinating the activities of 
many jealous and semi-autonomous agen- 
cies. Beaverbrook undoubtedly has been 
one of the mainsprings of the British war 
eflort—and friends reported that since his 
return from Washington his dynamism has 
been more apparent than ever. He has been 
ruthless in raiding other departments to get 
men he wanted, and his determination to 
get things done at any cost has not always 
worked for harmony in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of Whitehall. 

Then, too, there was the question of 
how much power. Beaverbrook actually 
would have. As Minister of Supply, his 
task was largely confined to filling the 
needs of the army. The navy and the air 
force made their own arrangements and 
flatly refused to tolerate interference from 
an outside Ministry. In the case of the 





Admiralty, the high naval officers have 
certain constitutional rights. that made it 
hard to bring pressure to bear on them. 
As Minister of War Production, Beaver- 
brook faces these problems again. 
Because of this muddle in the machin- 
ery of the British Government, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, recently retired Ambassador 
to Russia, refused to take the post of 
Supply Minister. Instead he chose to cast 
himself in the role of critic of the govern- 
ment and announced he would give up his 
- $100,000-a-year law practice and devote 
himself to the House of Commons. Po- 
litically, it was a wise decision for Sir Staf- 
ford. The circumstances under which 
Cripps might loom as an alternative to 
Churchill—British defeats combined with 
Russian victories—are rapidly taking form 
(Newsweek, Feb. 9). Last week Cripps 
seized the opportunity and made a radio 
speech assailing British complacency and 
calling for more aid to Russia. 





Fruits of Rio 


South American diplomats returned 
from the Rio conference to their respective 
countries last week, and the first fruits of 
the anti-Axis measures approved at that 
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Beaverbrook: War Production chief 





gathering appeared. From Mexico to Ar- 
gentina, the hemisphere began to move 
against the Germans, the Italians, and the 
Japanese. 


{| Despite his firm stand against breaking 
relations with the Axis, Acting President 
Ramon Castillo of Argentina took per- 
sonal charge of defense measures obvi- 
ously designed to guard against a sudden 
Axis attack. He announced that Argentina 
would keep about 100,000 men under arms 
during the coming year, rushed an infantry 
regiment to Patagonia, ordered military 
and air strength increased at other strategic 
points and coastal naval patrols enlarged. 
The Acting President also put the police 
on the alert against saboteurs. 


{In a surprise raid on the former Ger- 
man Embassy building, Brazilian police 
seized a short-wave radio transmitter which 
had been used for sending messages to 
Berlin and was powerful enough to be 
heard around the globe. The government 
banned all German movies, the Nazi Trans- 
ocean and Italian Stefani news agencies, 
and seven pro-Axis newspapers, and even 
closed 77 shooting galleries and confiscated 
the guns. 


“| Mexico refused to accept new diplomatic 
representatives from German-occupied 
European countries. Next week state gov- 
ernors are scheduled to discuss plans for 
west-coast defense measures to be under- 
taken jointly with the United States. 


€ Paraguay barred the Transocean, Stefani, 
and Japanese Domei news agencies and 
ordered radio stations and newspapers not 
to disseminate news from Axis agencies. 


“ Uruguay, whose navy comprises the 32- 
year-old 1,150-ton training sloop Uruguay 
and three small patrol vessels, announced 
it would receive three light naval vessels 
and some seaplanes from the United States 
under a $17,000,000 Lend-Lease deal. New 
air bases also were planned. At the same 
time Montevideo revealed that it had 
opened Uruguayan ports to British war- 
ships by declaring Britain a nonbelligerent. 
The Direttorio Italiano, which coordinated 
Italian activities, was ordered dissolved. 





Cairo Crisis 


King Farouk of Egypt will be 22 this 
week. During his five-year reign the tall, 
blue-eyed monarch, only son of the late 
Fuad I, has developed an increasingly 
headstrong disposition, grown fat from 
overeating, quarreled with the British and 
attempted to be a king in fact as well as 
name. Twice in 1938 he issued royal de- 
crees suspending Parliament, although on 
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Nahas Pasha, new Egyptian Premier, and King Farouk 


each occasion, the legislature, dominated 
by the strong Wafd (Nationalist party) , 
sat tight. 

Last week the would-be pharaoh tried 
again to assert his sovereignty. Complain- 
ing that the government had broken diplo- 
matic relations with Vichy France last 
month without consulting him, Farouk 
demanded his Foreign Minister’s resigna- 
tion for flouting the royal prerogative. The 
Cabinet quit in a body. 

The crisis lasted two days, Sir Miles W. 
Lampson, the British Ambassador, has- 
tened to Abdin Palace, a Cairo mansion 
with Moorish balconies and Norman tow- 
ers where Farouk holds official functions. 
On Feb. 4 Mustafa Nahas Pasha leader of 
the Wafd, was asked to form a new govern- 
ment. A bulky, fiery-voiced lawyer, Nahas 
has three times before been Premier. His 
first two moves last week were significant. 
As Wafdist leader he called for a general 
election to obtain a Parliamentary major- 
ity for his party, the strongest in Egypt. 
As negotiator of the 1936 military alliance 
with Britain, he reasserted Egypt’s loyalty 
to the Allied cause. — 





Reactionary Note 


Winston Churchill recently proclaimed 
that the British would defend their vital 
airfields even if they had to use pikes. The 
Prime Minister’s fine words were not taken 
literally—until last week. Then, the War 
Office, which has been charged with not 
understanding modern war, outdid its crit- 
ics’ worst expectations. It announced that 
it had actually issued 5-foot 4-inch spiked 
poles to Home Guard units. Lord Croft, 
Under Secretary of War, defended the re- 
vival of the medieval weapon: “I would 
personally like very much to have a pike 
to follow up my bomb attack, especially at 


night. It is a most efficient and most si- 
lent weapon.” 

London newspapers commented more in 
sorrow than in anger. The Daily Mail ran 
this jingle: 

Here lies a victim of them Huns; 

He had a pike and they had guns. 


But now he wonders, gone aloft, 
Whether to blame the Huns or Croft. 





Blast of Revenge 


Tangier is a picturesque little town 
nestling on the African edge of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. It was the cause of so many 
disputes among the powers that it was 
finally put under an international admin- 
istration, and this ‘arrangement worked 
until June 1940, when Spanish troops occu- 
pied the town. 

Last week a _ mysterious explosion 
brought Tangier into the news again. The 
blast, which occurred in British diplo- 
matic baggage piled in a taxi on a quay, 
killed at least eleven (including three 
British officials) and injured 36. The fol- 
lowing night, thousands of Arabs and 
Spaniards paraded down the streets, stoned 
the British Consulate and stores, and 
shattered all windows in a hotel. The Brit- 
ish immediately charged that the entire af- 
fair had been instigated by German agents, 
while the Axis blamed London. This week 
the Spanish authorities placed Tangier 
under martial law. 

Such incidents have often been the pre- 
lude for large-scale Axis action. In this 
case, however, the story behind the ex- 
plosion appeared to be one of simple re- 
taliation. Recently, British agents blew up 
a Tangier radio station because it was 
suspected of being used to tip off Axis 
submarines on British ship movements. 
The bomb that went off in Tangier was a 





measure of revenge and was intended to 
explode aboard a British ship bound jor 
Gibraltar. The ship sailed early. 





Famine Land 


Starvation Grips All Greece, 
Squeezed by Axis and Blockade 


In the shadow of the Acropolis, the 
squeaking pushcarts which once carried 
olives, oranges, and fish today carry a sad 
burden—the withered corpses of adults 
and children who have died from pesti- 
lence and hunger. Hearses are no longer 
used in Greece. There is practically no 
gasoline, and horses to draw them are 
scarce. There are no coffins in Greece. 
Lumber to make them has _ practically 
vanished. 

The plain fact is that Greece is starving. 
The British and Germans both admit it. 
United States Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles confirmed it during a press 
conference at Washington last week. The 
Greek food ration has been pushed below 
the subsistence level. The daily bread 
allotment has been cut in some places to 
1 ounce; olives and olive oil have disap- 
peared, and fish and fruit—coveted by the 
invaders—are scarce. 

Hundreds of thousands are kept alive 
by the International Red Cross. In Ath- 
ens and Piraeus, its soup kitchens serve 
a meager meal thrice a week. Other sup- 
plies trickle through to the interior, to be 
distributed by card. But the vast bulk of 
the population must get along as best it 
can. To these hungry multitudes the chief 
source of food is the “black market,” 
where potatoes sell for $1.80 a pound, 
meat for $4.55, and cheese for more than 
$9. The poor simply starve, while the 
average loss of weight for adults in Greece 
has been put by one report at 34 pounds. 

Famine began to stalk the land last 
May, after the Axis armies swarmed over 
Greece, requistioning foodstuffs. Imports 
of food virtually ceased. In the intervening 
ten months, a small Turkish freighter, the 
2,300-ton Kurtulus, made five runs be- 
tween Turkey and Greece, carrying 1,800 
tons of food and medical supplies each 
trip. On its sixth trip late last month, the 
Kurtulus ran aground in a dense fog and 
was wrecked. A boatload of food was sent 
to Greece last December by Italy. It lasted 
a week. The American Red Cross dis- 
patched a shipload, but the war pre- 
vented delivery and the food was finally 
parceled out among refugees in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The greatest obstacle to aiding Greece 
has been and still is the worldwide short- 
age of shipping. One possible solution, 
however, lies in chartering vessels and 
transshipping goods from Turkish ports. 
Another obstacle is the British blockade. 
The Ministry of Economic Warfare has 
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Know the real measure of the busi- 
nessmen of this country? 

Somehow they are finding time, in 
the very midst of all the problems of 
war production, to work on something 
else very vital to you: How to make 
postwar jobs for everybody. 

This isn’t a theory; it is a fact. It 
isn’t being done by passing resolu- 
tions, or viewing with alarm. It’s 
being done company by company, 
each thinking of how it can make 
future jobs for its present employees, 
and for all men who come back from 
the front. 

Imagineering is a word we have 
coined to describe this great job- 
making movement. It is imagination 
plus engineering. Industries are imagi- 
neering with steel and plastics 
and chemistry, with electricity and 
glass and chemurgy. We’re strong 
for all that because we’re strong 
for whatever will make more jobs for 


Americans when this thing is over. 

Attention is focused strongly on 
Alcoa Aluminum not only because 
there is going to be so much, but also 
because there is going to be so much 
need for what it can do. 

We wish we might name the great 
industries who are already working 
with us on startling future plans they 
have in mind. They are just the first 
of many men who will look closely at 
the shining metal pictured here and 
see in its new low cost and great 
capabilities the stuff out of which a 
million jobs can be made, that never 
existed before 

We are producing Alcoa Aluminum 
for war with all the resources we can 
muster. 

We are thinking Alcoa Aluminum 
for the peace, because it can be one of 
America’s great job-makers. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Assembling huge Allis- Chalmers 
steam turbine built to increase 
power for war production. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
EQUIPMENT WORKS 
FOR U.S.VICTORY 


> nm 


A-C PRODUCTS HELP TO BUILD 
STRATO-BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS 


C LIMBING into the stratosphere...or bor- 
ing into the bowels of the earth—we make 
equipment to help Americans do both! 


But conquering thethin airand hard earth 
are only two examples of how Allis-Chal- 
mers equipment is working for American 
victory. Actually—we make morethan 1600 
different kinds of capital goods which help 
U.S.A. industry and agriculture maintain 
production at full capacity. 

Backed by 91 years’ experience, these 1600 
products today reach into every industry. 


_..PROBE THE EARTH 10,000 
FEET DOWN FOR DEFENSE OIL. 


This Sky Fighter is carried — 
more than 6 miles up on wings 
built with the help of Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. 


Withthis broad background, Allis-Chalmers 
is able to offer you an unusual Cooperative 
Engineering Service. Our engineers and 
yours, working in close cooperation, study 
your equipment problems from the view- 
point of your entire production process. _ 
As a result, you are sure the machinery you 
buy from Allis-Chalmers will work harmoni-. 
ously with all your other equipment. ‘4 
We know you'll be interested to get full: | 
details of this unique engineering service. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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All set to bring in an oi well drilled with the help of Allis~-Chalmers equipment. 








DEFENSE NEWS 


Thousands of Tons of Synthetic Rub- 


ber a year by 1943—that’s the goal of the 
U.S.A.’s important rubber manufacturers. 


In the synthetic plants of B. F. Good- 
rich, Goodyear, and Firestone, many appli- 
cations in key processes are being assigned 
to Allis-Chalmers transformers, motors 
and starters. 


Millions of pounds more of aluminum 
were added to the nation’s producing ca- 
pacity when the Aluminum Company of 
America recently started its new hydro- 
electric power plant. 


This plant is equipped with a single | 


27,000-kw. Allis-Chalmers hydro unit cou- 


pled to two Allis-Chalmers 15,000-hp. im- || 


pulse wheels. 


Speedy, New Net Tenders (similar to 
the one above) just joined the U.S. Fleet. 
These 150-foot Diesel-powered boats tend 
the anti-submarine nets strung across our 
harbors. Aboard these vessels is Allis-Chal- 
mers equipment, including pumps, gen- 
erators, motors, control and propulsion 
equipment. In fact, many of these new ten- 
ders are almost completely Allis-Chalmers 


equipped. 


Millions of Gallons of Industrial 


Alcohol are being made from corn by 7 
important American distillers. 

The new mill of Schenley Distillers Cor- 
poration at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, is 
equipped with Allis-Chalmers degermina- 
tors, roller mills, square sifters, reels and 
aspirators, dryers and coolers, motors, 
starters, Texrope Drives and other auxil- 
lary equipment. 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
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been extremely reluctant to countenance 
any action that might be construed as 
opening the way for general modification 
of the blockade. The Germans have been 
making propaganda capital out of this by 
telling the Greeks that the British were 
responsible for their plight. Last week 
London was reported to have relaxed 
to the extent of granting a navicert for 
the shipment of 8,000 tons of grain to 
Greece. 





Hitler Ace 


Berlin has become a city of state funer- 
als. In the last three months it has seen 
the formal burials of Col. Gen. Ernst Udet, 
the Luftwaffe’s technical director; Col. 
Werner Moelders, Germany’s outstanding 
air ace, and Field Marshal Walther von 
Reichenau, one of the ranking officers of 
the Wehrmacht. This week black-bordered 
newspapers announced that another state 
funeral would be held. For Maj. Gen. Fritz 
Todt, Minister of Munitions, friend of the 
Fiithrer and one of’ the smartest Nazis 
of them all, had been killed in a plane 
accident somewhere on the Russian 
front. © 

Not since Rudolph Hess’ spectacular 
flight to Scotland last May has the Nazi 
party suffered such a heavy loss. Todt, a 
tall, broad-shouldered, keen-faced man of 
50, was more than a trusted party worker. 
He was also a brilliant engineer and superb 
military organizer who played a leading 
part in preparing the Reich for war. He 
first gained fame as builder of Germany’s 
autobahnen, the great web of speed high- 
ways that crisscross the Reich, and of the 
famous Westwall, facing the Maginot 
Line. In addition, he was responsible for 
charting many of the Nazi blueprints for 
conquest. 

As Inspector General of Highway Con- 
struction, he laid the routes of invasion 
and military supply. As one of Géring’s 
four assistants, he helped to regiment Ger- 
man economy under the Four-Year Plan. 
As Minister of Munitions, he was in charge 
of war production. As Inspector General 
for Water and Power, he directed certain 
activities of the Ministries of Transport, 
Food, Agriculture, and Economics. Finally, 
as a collaborator in the highly secret or- 
ganization now known as the War Econ- 
omy and Armament Board, he _pre- 
pared the plans for, and later directed, 
the systematic looting of conquered Eu- 
rope. 

Todt joined the Nazi party nineteen 
years ago, after serving in the air force 
during the last war and working briefly as 
a common construction laborer. In the 
period of the Nazi rise to power, he was an 
active Storm Trooper. Since 1933 he has 
been Hitler’s busiest military trouble shoot- 
er. His end came at a time when the 
Fiihrer had more trouble to shoot than ever 


before. 
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Dirty Deal 


Cleanliness is more than a virtue in Fin- 
land—it is a national tradition. The hum- 
blest Finnish home has its sauna, or steam 
bath, however crude. Amid steam produced 
by pouring water onto heated stones, the 
Finns sit and beat themselves with 
birch twigs. The bath then is topped off 
with a plunge into cold water or a snow 
bank. 

Last week the people of Helsinki, the 
Finnish capital, heard they could have but 
one “hot-water day” this month because 
of the wartime shortage of fuel. The day 
picked was Friday the 13th. 





Candid Guests 


For the past five weeks a Russian trade- 
union delegation has been in Britain visit- 
ing more than ten towns, some 60 war fac- 
tories, mines and shipyards, and RAF and 
army posts.” The visit was a courtesy af- 
fair, arranged to create an impression of 
British and Soviet working-class unity. 
The guests were supposed to come, see, and 
go home quietly. Last week, however, in 
somewhat the same mood as the critics of 
American output, they turned on_ their 
hosts with proletarian bluntness and told 
them what was wrong with British pro- 
duction. 

The leader of the delegation, N. M. 
Shvernik, had a few kinds words to say 
about the “high morale” of the British 
working class, but the rest of his remarks 
read like a catalogue of British shortcom- 
ings. He listed them in this order: “In- 


The war hit the traditional Finnish steam bath 






Galloway 


sufficient utilization in a number of fac- 
tories of such equipment as machine tools, 
lathes, etc., on hand; inadequate introduc- 
tion of women into industry in spite of de- 
cisions on this subject by the British Gov- 
ernment; an incorrect attitude in some fac- 
tories regarding the initiative of working 
men and women on their rationalizing 
proposals; unwillingness to listen to the 
voice of working men and women and 
their shop stewards; and even, in indi- 
vidual factories, a limiting of the level of 
output.” 

One thing, however, greatly impressed 
the frank Reds—the ticket slot machines 
in the London subways. As British guides 
led them down the long escalator at Picca- 
dilly Circus, the Russians spied the ma- 
chines that give a twopenny ticket and 
ten pennies change in return for a shilling. 
The contraptions delighted the Reds and 
brought from them the almost heretical 
admission: “There’s nothing like that in 
Russia!” Some of them spent 25 shillings 
getting twopenny tickets and streams of 
coppers. 


A Winter’s Tale 


A retreating army, as the Italians have 
learned, is always the target of enemy 
gibes at its valor and ability. Last week 
the German Army, which has not hitherto 
been regarded humorously, was the butt of 
a joke. The story ran that Reichsmarshal 
Hermann Goring had given Marshal Pé- 
tain a 24-hour ultimatum to hand over the 
plans for Napoleon’s retreat from Mos- 
cow in 1812. 






























INAUGURATES A NEW SERVICE TO AID OUR 





MERICA AT WAR demands every facility to 
N speed communications. Our “rendez- 
vous with destiny” can’t wait on less than the 
speed of wings on the home front as well as 
over our battle lines. With 100% Douglas 
equipment, Chicago and Southern now 
makes an added contribution to our war effort 
with a direct service from Houston and the 
Southwest to major cities of the North and 
East. Typical “Dixieliner” timesaving sched- 
ules from Houston are: To Chicago 7 hrs. 30 
min.; St. Louis 5 hrs, 35 min.; Memphis 3 hrs. 
45 min.; Shreveport 1 hr. 25 min.; Detroit 9 
hrs. 26 min.; Washington 12 hrs. 20 min.; 
New York 12 hrs. 10 min. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica 











CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


100% “louglad- EQUIPPED 
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Nelson’s Executive Honeymoon 


Clouded by Inter-Bureau Rows 


Small-Business Demands 
and Job Mobilization Squabble 


Pose First Serious Test 


For the first three weeks after his ap- 
pointment as chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Donald M. Nelson re- 
ceived almost unanimous support from the 
press, Congress, and the government bu- 
reaus. By last week end, however, he was 
finding the road much rockier, for he had 
been denounced by a Senate committee 
and was being drawn into inter-bureau 
squabbles over war-production issues. 

The first page blast against Nelson was 
issued Feb. 5 by the Senate’s small-busi- 
ness a aceiaea which is headed by the 
wealthy and progressive junior senator 
from Montana, James E. Murray. Charg- 
ing that the old OPM was “utterly ruth- 
less toward little business,” the report add- 
ed there was no sign that the WPB would 
take a materially different attitude. It re- 
called that “little was accomplished for 
small business” from November 1940 to 
February 1941, when Nelson, “himself a 
big-business man,” headed the OPM’s 
small-business unit. The report then en- 
dorsed a bill to set up a division in the 
WPB to aid little business. The measure 
also would direct the RFC to finance the 
conversion of small firms to war work. 

Annoyed at the blast, Nelson promptly 
reiterated his previous stand that the gov- 
ernment: should stimulate subcontracting 
and the conversion of small firms to war 
work but that scarce materials should not 
be allocated the little fellows for non- 
essential civilian production. 

Earlier, Nelson had been drawn into an 
interdepartmental dispute that also had 
plagued the OPM. Because of his policy 
of subordinating anything that might de- 
lay war production, he has looked askance 
at the string of time-consuming antitrust 
suits which Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General, has been. slapping on 
numerous war contractors. On Feb. 3 the 
production boss and his lawyers conferred 
with Arnold and his assistant on the prob- 
lem, but about all that resulted was a re- 
iteration of the Justice Department’s pre- 
vious pledge not to prosecute firms for 
pooling production facilities or taking oth- 
er steps suggested by the government. 
Arnold also is willing to call off prosecu- 
tions whenever the armed services or the 





WPB make a public request, a step Nel- 
son is reluctant to take. 

The day after the Nelson-Arnold pow- 
wow, the Justice Department revealed a 
new move hardly calculated to allay the 
concern of those worried by the antitrust 
suits. Attorney General B:ddle announced 
the creation of a special War Frauds Unit 
to “undertake a searching study of com- 
plaints of collusive bidding, false repre- 
sentation to Federal agencies in connec- 
tion with government contracts, profiteer- 
ing, and all other charges of fraud upon 
the government.” The agency will be 
headed by Fowler Hamilton, previously 
active in TNEC probes. 


Man Power 

Nelson was only indirectly involved in 
another bit of interdepartmental jockey- 
ing over an issue that affects far more peo- 
ple than the antitrust or little-business 








issues: the sparring between (1) Sidney 
Hillman, Nelson’s labor director, (2) the 
United States Employment Service, which 
is part of Paul McNutt’s Federal Security 
Administration, and (3) the Department 
of Labor on the issue of which office will 
mobilize the millions of workers for the 
war effort. Some rumors have had the en- 
tire job going to the Labor Department, 
with Hillman replacing Secretary Perkins. 
Another report indicated that the task 
would be handled by the Employment 
Service, which would be transferred to the 
WPB under Hillman. 

While the President was considering an 
executive order to solve this dispute, vari- 
ous Federal officials were telling the Tolan 
Congressional committee investigating na- 
tional defense migration about the na- 
tion’s gigantic war man-power require- 
ments and how they would be met. 

Donald H. Davenport, expert of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, reported that by 
the final quarter of 1942 the armed forces 
would number at least 4,200,000 men— 
2,200,000 more than in December 1941— 
while employment in. war industries must 
be increased to around 25,000,000 from 
the 5,000,000 level of the year end. Thus 
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Dry Decks: Liquor companies were aroused last week over the plans 
of a Chicago dry group to flood Army and Navy camps with 500,000 packs 
of cards quoting Shakespeare on the evils of alcohol. The cards are printed 
in four sets, each with a different line from Othello, where most of the 
bard’s unfavorable references to liquor are to be found. The quotation 
pictured here begins ‘O God’ in the original. 














You’re looking at one of mankind’s most 
important inventions: that unspectacular 
spot — the decimal point! 


It’s not much to look at, we grant you. 
Rather on the unexciting side. 


But it’s plenty sensational to think about! 


Because, sir, our whole system of calcula- 
tion by decimal fractions is based on that 
tremendous little fly-speck. (Yet it was only 
“invented” in 1586, when Simon Stevinus 
used it in a book on arithmetic! ) 


Another figure-work invention that makes 
this a better world for business men is the 
Comptometer. For Management’s decisions, 
if they are to be sound and profitable, must 
be based on accurate, up-to-the-minute, 
objectively interpreted figures— and with 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines 
and modern Comptometer methods, Man- 
agement is able to secure those figures in 
less time, at lower cost. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOW THE WAR IS SHIFTING 
U.S. MAN POWER 
, FOURTH FOURTH FOURTH 
QUARTER QUARTER QUARTER 
1940 1941 1942 
4,200,000 
ARMED 2,000,000 meee 
FORCES 800,000 ape 8 
15,000,000 
DEFENSE 
WORKERS 1400, 000 
30,100,000 29,700,000 
21,800,000 
NON-DEFENSE 
WORKERS 

9,200,000 8,900,000 8,500,000 

AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS : 

5, 900,000 5,900,000 5,500,000 
SELF-EMPLOYED ; 
(Professional ,etc.) 

7,400,000 

3,900,000 
UNEMPLOYED 2,400,000 
Data based on estimates of U.S. Bureau of labor Statistics 
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a total of 12,200,000 persons would be 
needed this year for the services and war 
industries. | 

The labor statistician then estimated 
that 7,900,000 of these would be drawn 
from non-war industries, which employed 
29,700,000 late in 1941, that another 
1,500,000 would come from the ranks of 
the unemployed (see chart), and another 
800,000 from the farms and the self-em- 
ployed groups such as. professional people 
and merchants. The remaining 2,000,000 
must be recruited from persons not now in 
the labor force or seeking jobs. Obviously 
most of the last will be women, although 
a few will be students and retired work- 
ers. 

Davenport predicted that unemploy- 
ment at the end of 1942 would amount to 
2,400,000. This group would consist most- 
ly of workers made idle by shutdowns of 
peacetime industries and those who were 
in training or awaiting transfer to a war 
job. 

Next before the committee was Thelma 
McKelvey, a Hillman assistant, who re- 
ported that, in addition to the 12,850,000 
women already at work in industry and 
trade, “another 8,000,000 could be induct- 
ed into a total war effort if necessary.” 
Outlining plans for a voluntary registra- 
tion of all women willing to accept work, 
she opposed compulsory registration such 
as was required of British women in April 
1941. In his appearance before the prob- 
ers, John J. Corson, Employment Service 
Director, opposed compulsory registration 
for men and women alike on the grounds 
that no such drastic step was required. 


Rubber 


Still a fourth dispute that Nelson may 
have to referee is that developing out of 
the rubber situation. Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse H. Jones last week told 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that the nation received 76,000 tons 
of rubber from the Far East during Janu- 
ary alone. He also revealed that Brazil 
and the United States were cooperating 
on a plan to obtain thousands of tons of 
the crude from untapped trees in the Ama- 
zon Valley. Consequently, Jones said, the 
nation need not experience an extreme 
rubber shortage if supplies were carefully 
rationed. 

To this rubber-rationing officials of the 
WPB could only groan “much too optimis- 
tic,” just as they did early in January, 
when Jones announced that his $400,000.- 
000 synthetic-rubber program would “end 
the rubber shortage.” Grimly they pointed 
out that the high January receipts were 
cargoes that must have left the Far East 
before the outbreak of war. The issue 
probably will be settled by a statement 
from the WPB or the Office of Facts and 
Figures detailing the size of our rubber 
stockpile and the rising military require- 
ments for the material. Such action would 
squelch once and for all any idea that 
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Whiskey and Gin 
WITH REAL CHARACTER! 


@ Prominent before Prohibition— prominent since Repeal 
—the fine old House of Fleischmann now adds even greater 
glory to its reputation for superb quality in whiskey or gin! tA 
For out of its proud past Fleischmann’s has created a beau- 4 
tiful, richly matured Bonded Bourbon ...and a Blended “) 

Whiskey of rare excellence... magnificent companions to 


the famous Fleischmann’s Gin... Three champions that : 3 
bring you better drinks! FLEISCHMANN’S & CHAMPIONS 
Now, when ordering whiskey or gin just say “Fleischmann’s” of QUALITY and SHIELDED FLAVOR 
—and you'll get liquor with that unmistakable Fleischmann 

; : ‘ FLEISCHMANN'S BOND—Bottled in Bond Kentuck - : 
CHARACTER. This fine CHARACTER is definitely the result bon Whishey—-roe Proof. Five mse old. ee | 
of Shielded Flavor, achieved by Fleischmann’s exclusive FLEISCHMANN’S PREFERRED—Blended Whiskey. The straight whis- 
processes. It means flavor that’s alive, brilliant, sustained keys in this product are four years or more old; 35 per cent 


: s “ traight whiskeys, 6 1 
... drinks of real CHARACTER and dependable satisfaction! ee iskeys, 65 per cent neutral spirits distilled from grain. 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN— Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 


cout ton ELEISCH 


The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. e Owensboro, Ky. 
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“The Adoption of the United States Constitution in Congress at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1787,” by John H. Froehlich, 
which hangs in the Pennsylvania State Museum at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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"To provide for the common defense, to promote the general welfare” 











154 YEARS AGO there was written 
into the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States this phrase: 
“To provide for the common defense, 
to promote the general welfare.” 


Just what did they intend these 
words to mean—the men who helped 
guide the first faltering steps of a 
new nation? 


We believe this is what they meant: 


That in times of peace, it was the 
duty of all individuals, and all indus- 
tries, to continually exercise their 
skill and ingenuity for the benefit of 
the “general welfare’—so that 
Americans everywhere “could live 
healthier, happier, better lives. 


We think they meant that, should 
American democracy ever be threat- 
ened, the defense of that democracy 
then became the responsibility of 
every man and woman in the United 
States. That all persons, all indus- 
tries, should devote their energies 
without stint to the common cause. 


Because we at Westinghouse be- 
lieve this is the meaning of those 
words from the Constitution, we 
have lived and worked by them— 
and are living and working by them 
today! 

e e e 
The list of contributions by the 
Westinghouse Company to the gen- 


eral welfare and the common defense 
is as long as it is interesting. West- 
inghouse engineering brains built the 
mammoth generators for Grand 
Coulee Dam—largest in the United 
States and big enough to light a mil- 
lion homes. These same Westing- 
house engineering brains built two 
ordnance plants for the U. S. Navy 
in 143 days... and are turning out 
mounts for big Navy guns there 
today. 


The street lights in front of your 
home... or the lights at a military 
airport; the electrified railway you 
ride on . . . or the blackout equip- 
ment for factories—these Westing- 
house products have helped make 
America great, and will help keep 
America great! 






We have been able to produce these 
products for better living and safer 
living because of a characteristic we 
have fostered and developed—the 
Westinghouse “‘know how.” Briefly, 
it is the ability to get things done in 
the best possible way. It is because 
of this “know how” that you can 
have the utmost confidence in every 
product that bears the Westinghouse 
name. 


Today, in the cause of common 
defense, Westinghouse “know how” 
is working overtime to meet the 
nation’s needs. We are working 24 
hours a day to speed the time when 
Westinghouse “know how” will again 
lead the way in supplying the na- 
tion’s peacetime products for better 
living. 





Binoculars 
Tank equipment 


Naval Ordnance 
Sterilamps 
Bomb fuses 


Air Conditioning Electric Irons 
Electric Refrigerators Switchboards 
Electric Ranges Lamps 





“For the Common Defense” 
Armor-piercing shot Portable X-Ray equipment Plastic plane parts 


Military radio equipment _ Blackout plant lighting equipment 


“For the General Welfare” 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Copyright 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Seadrome lighting equipment 
Navy ship turbines and gears 


Meters Steam Turbines 
Motors and Controls Elevators 
Transformers Wiring Devices 
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Step up production for victory in your 
plant — put Standard Conveyors to 
work... let them provide a smooth, un- 
interrupted flow of materials and prod- 
ucts—from department to department 
— production machines to assembly 
lines — packaging to shipping floor. 
Send for 76-page “‘Standard”’ Booklet: 
Fully illustrated — shows all types of Stand- 
ard power and gravity conveyors for product 
and “package” handling—except bulk. Inter- 


esting and informative, it will prove a valu- 
able reference book on conveying methods. 


Write for Bulletin NW-2, **Conveyors by Standard."' 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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Wide World 


Salvage for war: The metal of qunked cars will be reclaimed 


the rubber shortage was an Ickes-type 
“phony.” The statement may even argue 
the necessity for further sharp expansion 
in the RFC’s new 400,000-tons-a-year syn- 
thetic rubber program and blast Jones 
for having delayed the expansion. 





| Roundup of Castoffs 


Junk Yards Are Being Raided; 
Salvage Groups in 23 States 


For weeks the steel industry has oper- 
ated below capacity because of a scrap 
shortage. President Philip Murray of the 
CIO, however, recently asserted that the 
shortage was artificial, being “created by 
brokers to drive prices upward and by an 
important segment of the steel industry 
to prevent expansion.” 

Denying this charge, Edwin C. Barrin- 
ger, executive secretary of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., last week 
laid the blame at labor’s door, asserting 
that 500,000 tons of scrap couldn’t be got 
out of coal mines because the union 
wouldn’t adjust overtime rates to permit 
its removal on Sundays. 

The two big problems in obtaining suffi- 
cient scrap are collecting the estimated 
1,500,000 tons of old metal on farms and 
cleaning out the nation’s automobile 
graveyards, which contain an additional 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons. Junk piles on 
farms are too widely scattered for ordi- 
nary collection agencies to pick them up 
economically, but last week Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, president of the International 
Harvester Co., proposed solving this prob- 
lem by enlisting the aid of International’s 
10,000 dealers to collect scrap from farm- 
ers in their districts. 


As for the wrecked cars in auto grave- 
yards, conversion of these into scrap has 
lagged because their owners were holding 
them for resale as spare parts. Within the 
past three weeks, however, the WPB’s Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation, headed 
by Lessing J. Rosenwald, has started 
cleaning out such junk yards by the threat 
of immediate requisitioning of all dilapi- 
dated vehicles for their bulk-metal value. 
A number of steel companies in the East 
and Midwest lately have been sending 
gangs of workmen into the yards to assist 
in the wrecking operations. 

Besides metal of all kinds, the Rosen- 
wald bureau’s “Salvage for Victory” cam- 
paign is seeking waste paper, rags, and old 
rubber, while some other items are being 
collected in local areas, as illustrated by 
the recent appeal to Chicago housewives 
to save and turn in cooking fats and 
greases which would be used in munitions 
manufacture. By last week salvage com- 
mittees had been set up in 23 states, and 
the organization is expected to be extend- 
ed to every state before the end of this 
month. In handling the scrap, regular 
trade channels are utilized, and it makes 
no difference to the collection authorities 
whether people sell directly to junk deal- 
ers or contribute their old newspapers. 
worn-out tires, etc., to agencies like the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, and Boy 
Scouts, which in turn sell what they col- 
lect and use the money for their own activ- 
ities. 





Stay-at-Homes’ Guide 


Because troop-crowded trains, canceled 
cruises, and lack of auto tires may prevent 
many persons from traveling, the third 
and last of Newsweek’s studies on how 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


¢ As a matter of record —the net daily circulation of The Evening Bulletin 
in January of this year averaged 606,186 — the highest in the history of 37 


years of continuous leadership in Philadelphia. 


¢ Today, more than ever before, one single newspaper ‘in Philadelphia 


influences this whole important market. 





e And a newspaper slogan is actually a moral for advertisers: In Phila- 





delphia — uearly everybody reads The Bulletin! 
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An extra Battleship 


out of AIR! 


Blast furnace -+ air conditioning = more steel 


This is an air-conditioned war. In the 
science founded by Dr. Carrier—the sci- 
ence of complete control of temperature, 
humidity, cleanliness, and circulation of 
air—America has another key to victory. 

Take air conditioning’s contribution to 
steel—the metal needed in greater tonnage 
than any other for war. Startling as it 
seems, a blast furnace uses twice as many 
tons of air as iron ore. And in this air is a 
hidden enemy—moisture. What happens 
when this moisture is controlled—when 
the air for a blast furnace is conditioned? 

In the first blast furnace where modern 
air conditioning was applied, the results 
are astounding. Up to 27% more iron is 
being produced. The quality is more uni- 
form. Thousands of tons of coke are saved. 
Result—every four months the air-con- 
ditioned furnace produces enough extra 
iron to build another first-line battleship. 

In other equally amazing ways, Carrier 
Air Conditioning is working to bring 
victory. It enables American planes to 


fly higher, faster, longer by insuring uni- 
form temperatures for precision work in 
producing airplane engines. It safeguards 
powder. Improves accuracy of fuses, 
range-finders, navigation and control in- 
struments. Protects parachutes against 
deterioration. Means more copper from 
deep mines. Preserves huge quantities of 
perishable food for our fighting forces. 

In helping to speed up the production 
of better materials for war, Carrier has 
developed many new applications of air 
conditioning. Looking beyond war to 
peace, these developments will be used to 
bring you better food, better clothing, 
better shelter. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
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war affects the consumer covers vacation- 
time activities at home. 


Tue Garven: Imports from Europe 
have been cut severely, but domestic pro- 
duction of vegetable seeds is being dou- 
bled and will provide a sufficient quantity. 
There may be some scarcity of certain 
types of carrot, onion, beet, spinach, pea, 
sweet-corn, and cucumber seeds. Stocks of 
flower seed are good, but temporary short- 
ages may develop in a few varieties. Japa- 
nese lily bulbs are unobtainable; domestic 
cultivation of tulips and other bulbs will 
make up for lost Dutch sources. 


Sports: The rubber situation threatens 
a serious shortage of balls used in golf, 
tennis, and beach play, and even of bas- 
ketballs and footballs unless some substi- 
tutes are found by the time present stocks 
are exhausted. The same is true of rubber- 
soled shoes and cushions for billiard tables. 
Plastics may be used for bowling balls, 
and some players are experimenting with 
casein billiard balls in place of those made 
from ivory tusks imported from Africa. 


Bowling alleys need large quantities of.- 


imported shellac, and the pins are made 
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Economy clothes: Men's suits 
minimize frills and cloth .. . 
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from the same sort of wooden blocks need- 
ed for Army shoe lasts. There is little silk 
or nylon for tennis racquets, but plenty of 
gut. Fishing tackle and steel-shafted golf 
clubs are hard hit by the steel demands; 
bamboo fishing rods come from the Far 
East and will not be obtainable. New rifles 
are about as rare as a complete set of new 
tires, and even the man who owns one will 
find only limited quantities of cartridges 


available. However, duck and quail hunt-: 


ers can still buy shells—but not shotguns. 
Sailing enthusiasts are worried by lack of 
sailcloth and manila rope, and the govern- 
ment has banned use of copper and mer- 
cury for the necessary bottom paint. The 
Navy already has taken over many small 
boats, and priorities will prevent manu- 
facture of new boats and engines. Out- 
board motors are still to be had in limited 
numbers. Current indications are that the 
WPB and the OCD will set aside enough 
necessary materials and substitutes to in- 
sure continuance of spectator sports, such 
as baseball and football, and those ac- 
tivities considered essential for civilian 
morale. 


€ Further cuts in the already critical wool 


... and women’s attire will star 
rayon, cotton, and plastics 


Dust ix. enemy Paratroops—is an air- 
borne menace which, unless controlled, destroys ma- 
terials, finished products, and man hours of work. 


Industry and the war emergency can no longer af- 

ford the delay and loss which dust imposes on the 

nation’s productive capacity. So today—more than 7 
ever—clean air is recognized as an industrial necessity. Practically every 
new defense plant has been supplied with AAF air filtration and dust con- 
trol equipment, and hundreds of additional installations have also been 


made in existing plants whose facilities are required for war material 
production. 


The American Air Filter Company is operating 16 to 24 hours a day in 
order to meet industry’s air filtration and dust control needs, supplying 
better than 92% of its output to war materials manufacturers. Adequate 
dust protection will help you maintain your stiff production schedules. 


The American Air Filter Company is the world’s largest manufacturer of air 

filtration and dust control equipment, maintaining 53 offices strategically 

located to serve American industry. Write for booklet “AAF in Industry”, 
which tells the story of industrial dust problems and their solution. 
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Most people, alas, 


are like horses! 





Bs the grass on the other 
side of the pasture fence always looks 
greener to a horse. 


Most people are like that, too. 
Steam-fitters go around wishing they 
were electric crane operators. Electric 
crane operators go around wishing 
they were steam-fitters. 

Etc., etc. 


Maybe it’s just human nature (and 
horse nature) to be that way. But 
whatever it is that makes most folks 
think they'd be happier and more 
successful in the other fellow’s job, it 
certainly makes life more difficult for 
700-0dd representatives of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 


You see, we at I.C.S. have learned 
a lot about different jobs during the 
past half century. We've learned that 
almost every field of business and 
industry offers rich " opportunities to 
the ambitious man who has acquired 
sound, practical, up-to-date training. 

That’s why it’s part of the I.C. S. 
Tepresentative’s job to convince men 
who are dissatisfied with their present 
jobs that the fault is not in the job, 
but in themselves. 


The I.C.S. representative says: “Mr. 
X, our Course in Diesel Engines (or 
Radio Repairing, or whatever Mr. X 
is interested in) is a fine course. But 


. bring full information. 


you have worked at your present occu- 
pation long enough to acquire a lot of 
valuable experience. You would be 
unwise to throw that experience out 
the window by starting from scratch 
in a new and unrelated field. 

“The reason you aren’t getting 
ahead faster is not lack of opportunity, 
but lack of training!” And then, from 
among I.C.S. Courses covering 400 
business and technical subjects, the 
representative selects. the one (or a 
combination of several) that will help 
Mr. X to master his present job and 
prepare him for a better one. 

That’s one reason why almost 90% 
of the 100,000 ambitious men cur- 
rently enrolled with I.C.S. are study- 
ing courses directly related to their 
work in business and industry! 

Executives, especially, will be inter- 
ested in how I.C.S. works with indi- 
vidual industries. A request cor 
addressed to Box 5369 will $ HK, 
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OFFICES IN ALL LEADING CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, and Montreal e London e Sydney 
Wellington e Cairo e Shanghai e Havana e Honolulu e Mexico City « Buenos Aires ¢ Manila e Cape Town 
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supplies (Newsweek, Feb. 2) were pre- 
dicted last week by R. R. Guthrie, chief 
of the WPB clothing and textile division, 
who told industry representatives that use 
of new wool might be forbidden unless the 
fabric contained at least 25 per cent cot- 
ton or rayon. At the same time, fashion 
shows in New York presented priority out- 
fits for men. and women. The so-called 
economy suits for men save one-third of 
the cloth normally required by eliminating 
coat collar and lapels, patch pockets, trou- 
ser cuffs, and vests. The feminine fashions 
stressed low-priority ratings such as cot- 
ton stockings, fabric shoes, string knit 
jacket, and acetate plastic jewelry. 


Transit Bottleneck 


Trolleys and Buses Hard Put 
to Take Care of Record Haul 





Saddled with the task of transporting 
millions of defense workers to and from 
their jobs, the nation’s streetcars, buses, 
and other transit lines in 1941 carried 
14,366,000,000 passengers, more than in 
any year since 1930, according to the trade 
magazine, Transit Journal. However, last 
year’s boom was nothing compared with 
the rush experienced by most transit lines 
in the opening weeks of 1942 as a result of 
the ban on the sale of new automobiles 
and tires. 

In Dallas, Detroit, New York, Los 
Angeles, Rochester, and a host of other 
communities, the curtailed use of private 
cars boosted the January traffic of local 
transportation companies by 5 to 30 per 
cent. Many metropolitan centers have had 
to recondition and restore to service buses 
and streetcars long since retired as obso- 
lete. A San Diego, Calif., traction com- 
pany, for example, recently imported 38 
old trolleys from Wilkes-Barre and Salt 
Lake City, where they had been replaced 
by buses. Other cities, including Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, are considering the last 
war’s expedient, revived last year in 
Washington, of reducing congestion by 
staggering working hours of the popula- 
tion. 

To consider these and other problems, 
some 600 transit officials from all over the 
United States met in Chicago last week 
for a war emergency conference. They 
heard Charles Gordon, managing director 
of the American Transit Association, pre- 
dict a 20 per cent drop in the use of reg- 
istered autos by the end of 1942, with 
a consequent 3,000,000,000-passenger in- 
crease in the number of streetcar and bus 
riders to a total of some 17,000,000,000 
this year. 

In preparation for this increased traffic. 
the nation’s transit lines last year ordered 
an all-time high of 8,299 new vehicles, of 
which 512 were streetcars. But only 5,900 
of these were built because of materials 
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shortages and strict curtailment of pro- 
duction by the OPM. 

Recently, however, the government has 
increasingly recognized the importance of 
maintaining adequate transit facilities, as 
evidenced by the boost in allowable trolley 
und motor-bus output in February to a 
rate nearly two and a half times that of 
February 1941. For March the WPB has 
authorized production without limit. 

At last week’s meeting, Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of defense transporta- 
tion and the chief government speaker on 
the program, suggested that the nation’s 
2,350 sightseeing buses and 80,000 school 
buses might be drafted for ordinary trans- 
it use and that the trucks heretofore used 
for transporting new cars from automobile 
factories might be converted into buses. 
He added that “travel for mere pleasure 
or sightseeing” must be “curbed,” but his 
office foresaw no immediate adoption of 
travel rationing. 





Garages to Arms 


The war industries are reaching out to 
find machines, skilled hands, and floor 
space wherever they can. 

An effort to tie the hard-hit auto deal- 
ers into the arms program is being made 
by Willys-Overland, which last week re- 
ported that 5,000 dealers had responded 
already to its survey of machines, me- 
chanics, and other facilities available in 
the nation’s 40,000 auto agencies. The com- 
pany hopes to subcontract some of its 
own work to dealers and will make the 
statistics available to WPB officials. 
The Grumman Aircraft Engineering Co. of 
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favored subject through centuries of writing . . . has. 
a modern, industrial version in Republic’s special- 
ized efforts. The development and manufacture of 
rubber products particularly suited to the needs of 
industry has been Republic’s one field of endeavor 
for over forty years. The close control of production 
allowed by this specialization, combined with the 
most advanced processes and laboratory equipment, 
makes possible the maintenance of highest standards 
even under the pressure of today’s 
demands .. REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & 
TIRE CORP., YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO. | 





















The rapid and efficient service on needs 
for Republic Mechanical Rubber Products is furnish- 
ed by distributors in all sections of the country who 
display this emblem. As local business men, they 
know, and maintain stocks and facilities to meet, 











your requirements. The emblem is Republic’s assur- 
ance of their qualifications. 
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CITIES SERVED BY DELTA. 


| ‘Way down South in the land of ... 
JACKSO 


military training amid historic 
Mississippi's capital since 1821, and today its largest and romantic traditions of Dixie 
city, Jackson is a metropolis of enterprise and cultured 
living . . . the Heart of the Deep South. To nearby 
Natchez and Vicksburg, thousands annually make the 
Pilgrimages to ante-bellum scenes “where the Old South 
still lives”. To this abundant delta country, air lines have 
brought modern transportation . .. speeding war efforts 
. . - business. Proud of the association of its name, 
DELTA provides service east and west from Jackson, the 
aerial cross-roads of the South. 


THE TRANS-SOUTHERN ROUTES 
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The Haggis, a traditional Scotch \ 
ceremonial dish, is always “piped in” 
together with Scotch Whisky. To 
glorify this pleasant rite there is a 
reason for serving Teacher’s... 


Madesince 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


epee gee PR CYNIC VA/HICYY 
fection of Blended SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Long Island is expanding its operations 
by leasing commercial garage space and 
moving in manufacturing units from the 
main plant to supply airplane parts. These 
“dispersal units” are already planned for 
the separate manufacture of cowlings, 
landing gear, engine mounts, and fue! 
tanks. Utilizing some of the garage equip- 
ment and employing many former auto 
mechanics, Grumman prefers the system 
to subcontracting because it can exercise 
better control and because it frees the 
main plant floor for assembly work. 

On the West Coast a Seattle radio re- 
pairman named Ames McCain has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated how thin defense 
work can be spread by becoming a one- 
man subcontractor. In the basement of his 
house he makes valves for a local shipyard 
and a gadget for Boeing bombers. 

To enlist an army of such home me- 
chanics Popular Science magazine in its 
current issue published a registration blank 
for data that will be assembled and dis- 
tributed to regional WPB offices. To in- 
spire interest—already high—the magazine 
related how a New Jersey armament manu- 
facturer was so successful in farming out 
small jobs through the community that 
now several hobbyists are running two- or 
three-man machine shops in their cellars 
and garages. 





Wage Winds 


With the major unions pledged to un- 
interrupted production and the industrial 
wage rate at an all-time high, the labor 
front has been relatively peaceful since 
Pearl Harbor. A fortnight ago, however. 
clouds had appeared on the horizon when 
the CIO executive board advised all affili- 
ated unions to demand “substantial” wage 
increases and some form of closed-shop 
security in subsequent contract negotia- 
tions. This advice underlined the impor- 
tance of four-month-old discussions be- 
tween the CIO Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee and the Little Steel companies 
—Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown, and 
Inland. The SWOC was seeking a dollar- 
a-day wage boost in the prevailing $5.80 
daily rate and the union shop. And the 
clouds darkened last Thursday, when the 
CIO United Automobile Workers an- 
nounced that forthcoming negotiations for 
a contract renewal with General Motors 
would include demand for a dollar-a-day 
increase, cost-of-living readjustments ev- 
ery three months, and a union shop. 

These demands would set the standard 
for the whole automotive industry, where 
the daily rate in December was $9.488., 
compared with $7.752 in 1939. General 
Motors last November was paying its 
workers an average of $45.90 weekly—40 
per cent above the level for all manufac- 
turing industry. 

The same day the UAW spoke its piece, 
the whole wages-and-closed-shop problem 
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was dumped onto the War Labor Board 
by the collapse of SWOC negotiations 
with Bethlehem Steel. Meanwhile, the 
WLB moved into another dispute—that 
between General Motors and the UAW 
over double time for Sunday workers un- 
der the new continuous production pro- 
gram. Employers, union officials, and the 
public alike waited anxiously to see 
whether the untested agency, unlike its 
NDMB predecessor, would accept the 
showdown and tell organized labor just to 
what extent it could boost production 
costs and enlarge its hold on the working 
force during the emergency. 


{ For some time District 50, the coke and 
chemical division of John Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers, has been organizing dairy 
farmers on the theory that they tend the 
cows that give the milk that becomes 
casein. Dues are 10 cents a cow. The suc- 
cess of the campaign was evident last 
week when the Dairy Farmers Union, rep- 
resenting 22,000 producers in the New 
York City milkshed who have staged 
numerous strikes for higher milk prices in 
recent years, started negotiations to join 
the UMW. Although not a member, Owen 
D. Young, former General Electric chair- 
man and now gentleman farmer, repre- 
sented the DFU and other dairy associa- 
tions in their struggles for higher prices last 
summer. 





Week in Business 


Sucar: Housewives will have their first 
taste of rationing coupons as soon as the 
sugar books can be printed and distributed. 
One person from a household must register 
at the nearest public school, where for each 
member of his family he will receive one 
book ‘containing 28 stamps. He must cer- 
tify that his household has on hand no 
more than 2 pounds of sugar for each per- 
son (the penalty for false statements can 
be fines as high as $10,000 or ten years’ im- 
prisonment). Sugar cannot be purchased 
except on presentation of stamps good only 
in the week for which they are dated. 
Shoppers. will be allowed to buy the entire 
week’s supply for the whole family at one 
time. The amount of sugar allotted each 
person has not yet been definitely de- 
termined but probably will be 12 ounces. 
Meanwhile, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, who is in charge of the program, 
warned that ceiling prices will be imposed 
on retail sugar sales if “profiteering” con- 
tinues. 


Coprer: Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse H. Jones announced that a bonus of 
a higher price for increased production of 
copper, lead, and zinc would apply to Feb- 
ruary production. In the case of copper the 
plan calls for the payment of 17 cents a 
pound, 5 cents above the market value, for 
any metal produced over and above 1941 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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PATAPAR 


defends your 
food 


To help keep America healthy and 
strong, Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
serves a vital need. 

As a wrapper for fine foods, it pro- 
vides a mighty shield against moisture, 
dust, germs, light, and foreign odors. 


Protecting 
your MEATS | . 







Sausage, like many meats, has a high con- 
tent of fat and moisture. So the wrapper 
that protects it must be both insoluble and 
grease-resisting. Patapar is both! 


Protecting 
your FISH 


Thanks to Patapar, fillets can be packaged 
without the wrapper falling to pieces. For 
Patapar withstands the moisture and re- 
sists the natural oils of the fish. 


Protecting 
your BUTTER 


Patapar guards flavor and freshness of 
butter. Doesn’t impart that “‘papery”’ odor 
or taste. 


These are typical examples of how 
Patapar is helping defend your foods. 
Patapar’s wide usefulness is the result 
of five unique features. It is insoluble, 
grease-resisting, odorless, 


tasteless, boil-proof. i ai 
Today food and defense product 
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capacity output. Never- Patapar| 

theless now is a good ae 

time with an eye to the 

future to consider what Look for this 
Keymark on 


Patapar can do for you. food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Ms ed Parchment Paper Company 


is oe 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Pere are five simple facts which 
relate to the conversion of the auto- 
mobile industry to the production of 
war materials. Their importance is that 
it is only through ignoring or distorting 
these facts that various of our Wash- 
ington columnists have been able to 
present a thoroughly false picture of the 
record of the industry and its leaders. 


1—There is all the difference in the 
world between converting the auto- 
mobile industry to the production of 
war materials and converting it to the 
production of aircraft. When our de- 
fense program started some year and a 
half ago the problem was thought of 
primarily in terms of conversion to air- 
craft. Now it is being considered in 
terms of military production of every 
kind for which the industry might be 
adapted. 


2—This shift in our thinking, or in 
the point of emphasis, is the reason for 
the great change in the percentage of 
the machines of the industry which it 
is recognized can be effectively used. 
Thus when Under Secretary of War 
Patterson testified before the Truman 
committee that he was informed by 
automobile producers that “The dif- 
ference in tolerances render only about 
10 per cent of our tools . . . available 
for this kind of work and the tools we 
need most we just haven’t got,” the 
reference was not to production of war 
materials in general but to the produc- 
tion of airplane engines. The other 
statements giving the views of leaders 
of the industry published in the Tru- 
man committee report and in the earlier 
so-called Tolan committee report are 
of the same character. No statement of 
these leaders is cited in either report in 
_ which it is said that only 10 or 15 per 
cent of the machines of the industry 
could be used for military production 
as a whole. 


38—The British experience does not 
indicate, insofar as the available facts 
make it possible to determine, that our 
automobile leaders were wrong or mis- 
judged the capacity of the industry. In 
England there has been complete con- 
version of the automobile industry to 
war work but not to airplane produc- 
tion. In one large plant, for example, 
there is not a single airplane or airplane 
part being produced. Another plant is 





Some Important Facts on ‘Conversion’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


producing parts, but when the conver- 
sion was made it was found that the 
most that the plant had to offer was 
skilled labor, floor space, and manage- 
ment. Most of the machines were not 
adaptable and were put under heavy 
grease. 


4—It would not have been feasible to 
have complete conversion of our auto- 
mobile industry to war production a 
year ago. At least it would not have 
been feasible on the then basis of con- 
tracts unless we were willing to have 
hundreds of thousands of men needless- 
ly walking the streets looking for jobs. 
When Reuther offered his “plan,” the 
total volume of war contracts held by 
the automobile industry was under 
$1,000,000,000. It would have been 
nothing short of economic madness to 
shut down the automobile industry with 
only that much business on its books. 
And it is not an answer to this to say 
that more orders were certain to come 
along. You can’t convert a machine to 
a new use until you know what it is 
to be converted to. 


5—The building of new plants in the 
industry, in many instances with the 
aid of government funds, for the pro- 
duction of planes, engines, tanks, etc., 
has been neither a waste of money nor 
lost effort. Quite the contrary. Thanks 
to this extensive building program, we 
now are in a position to turn out a 
volume of goods and a kind of goods 
that would have been quite impossible 
if the plants had not been constructed. 
Thirty-ton tanks don’t fit on the ordi- 
nary automobile assembly line. 


So much for these five simple facts. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
very future of this country may well 
depend upon the success with which 
the automobile industry is converted to 
the production of war materials. And 
neither is it an exaggeration to say that 
on the basis of its record to date we 
can have real confidence in our future. 
This does not mean that there have not 
been errors made by the industry. There 
have been plenty of them. But for the 
source of the real error—the error which 
is responsible for the industry not being 
farther along today in the production 
of war materials—one has to look to 
other than the leaders of the auto- 
mobile industry. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
output. Such a bonus arrangement had 
been suggested by the Truman committee 
report, which criticized the OPM, the OPA, 
and the mining industry for not lifting 
mineral output more rapidly. The report 
did point out, however, that production of 
copper in the July-November period of 
1941 jumped 31 per cent over the compa- 
rable 1940 level—an increase attributed 
chiefly to steps taken by Anaconda, Phelps 
Dodge, and Kennecott, the big three cop- 
per concerns, to increase output even be- 
fore such action was requested by the 
OPM. Anaconda’s output gain for the pe- 
riod, of 47.6 per cent, led the list cited by 
the report. 



































Companies: The Navy E pennant for 
excellence in carrying out ordnance con- 
tracts was formally awarded to the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. and the Gen- 
eral Bronze Corp. . . . The International 
Business Machines Corp. announced the 
establishment of a department of logistics 
under the direction of Maj. Frederick W. 
Nichol. This department will coordinate 
the company’s war activities . . . The 
National Safety Council’s 1941 aviation 
safety trophy was presented to United 
Air Lines for having flown 300,000,000 
passenger miles without a fatal accident. 
United was the only major airline to 
complete 1941 without a passenger or crew 
fatality. 


Stuc Trovuse: The proposed new nick- 
els, which will contain no nickel but will be 
50 per cent copper and 50 per cent silver, 
will work subway turnstiles and telephone 
boxes without any trouble but will bounce 
like a rubber check from some types of 
vending machines equipped with automatie 
detectors. 


Expansion: The War Department 
awarded a contract to the Chrysler Motor 
Corp. for construction of a $100,000,000 
bomber plant at Chicago . . . Buick is 
building a $10,000,000 aluminum foundry 
at Flint, Mich. Said to be one of the larg- 
est in the world, the plant will make air- 
craft engine castings . . . The Mathie- 
son Alkali Works signed a contract with 
the Defense Plants Corp. to build a new 
magnesium plant which will cost approxi- 
mately $22,500,000 and will have an an- 
nual capacity of 36,000,000 pounds of mag- 
nesium. 


Mepauist: Paul West, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers since 
1935 and its managing director for three 
years prior to that, received the gold medal 
for distinguished services to advertising at 
the annual advertising awards dinner. The 
event is sponsored by Advertising & Sell- 
ing magazine. A graduate of Williams 
College and veteran of the last war, West 
served as an advertising executive with 
several national advertisers and agencies 
before entering association work. 





ITS THE ‘||QWEst THING IN WIRE! 


LOOK TO ROEBLING FOR A STEP 
AHEAD in Wire Rope and Strand, 
Slings, Fittings, Suspension Bridges, 
Cables, Aerial Wire Rope Systems; 
Round, Flat and Shaped Wires; Strip, 
Acid and Basic Open Hearth Steels; 
Woven Wire Fabrics; — Wires 
and Cables. 

















ore... from hun- 
dreds of mines are jobs for 
Roebling Wire Rope. Simi- 
larly, you'll find it in log- 
ging camps, on ships at sea, 
and probably on your own 
office elevator! 


SIFTING SAND is a humble job, but 
no concrete structure can be built 
baie doing it! For the hand 

screen or giant gravel 
screening plant Roeb- 
ling makes the right 
woven wire fabric... 
other meshes for count- 











less uses. 


VITAL ORDERS to fighting 
men go forward via Sig- 
nal Corps’ field radios... 
one of many uses for 
Roebling Electric Wires 
and Cables where performance 
must be 100% at all times. 


ROEBLING 


SLICKEST WAY to get the distance 
from here to there is measurement 
with a flexible-rigid type steel rule. 
Made of a special-analysis Roeb- 
ling Tape Steel, its paper-thin blade 
is typical of the countless tough 
specifications... Roebling Round, 
Flat and Specialty Wires are made 
to meet. 





LIKE A GIANT 
spinning wheel, the world s largest rope closing 
machine “lays” wire strand together to form up to 
80 tons of wire rope in one piece! It’s one of 
the “pacemaking” plant facilities at Roebling. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY - 





Branches and Warehouses in Principal 

















SCIENCE 





Rations That Are Keyed to Climate and the Job 
Make Up Modern Fuel of Uncle Sam’s Warriors 


Because Army leaders recognize the 
principle that food for the human machine 
is as vital as petroleum for tanks and air- 
planes, American soldiers fighting in the 
Far East or on future battle fronts will 
never lack the best possible rations. Japa- 
nese troops in the Philippines, for example, 
know they won’t starve out MacArthur’s 
defenders. When the Dec. 7 attack came, 
there were sufficient stores of B rations— 





ance to disease. This vitamin was particu- 
larly scarce in rations of the last war. 
Although American farms provide 
enough food to meet these high levels and 
also help feed Allied nations on all battle 
fronts, attempts to improve special ra- 
tions are continually going on. This work 
includes checking up on new frozen and 
dehydrated foods,* developing longer- 
lasting meats such as the heavily salted 
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University of Minnesota Laboratory 


Food test on a treadmill: This soldier, under full pack, is helping re- 
searchers to determine the energizing value of various rations 


canned and dehydrated foods, evaporated 
milk, hard bread, and other imperishable 
items—on Corregidor Island to sustain 
its men and the entire Luzon garrison for 
two years. 

The Quartermaster Corps in Washing- 
ton, headed by Maj. Gen. Edmund B. 
Gregory, provides these foods for just such 
emergencies when war disrupts supply 
lines. B rations, like the usual A ration of 
fresh foods, furnish about 5144 pounds of 
food for each soldier each day. Simple 
multiplication indicates the importance of 
General Gregory’s position as the Army in- 
creases from present goals of 2,000,000 to 
3,600,000 to a possible 8,000,000 or 10,- 
000,000 men. 

In natural foods American soldiers re- 
ceive far more than the average adult re- 
quirement of anti-fatigue, “nerve” vita- 
man B-1 (lean pork, liver, whole grain) 
and the scurvy-preventing C factor (cit- 
rus fruits, cabbage, tomatoes). They also 
obtain double stores of vitamin A (butter, 
green and yellow vegetables, eggs) , which 
promotes efficient night vision and resist- 


defense hams which last up to a month in 
practically any climate, and conducting 
tests of new ideas like the red bread made 
from dough impregnated with tomato 
juice (this suggestion has been officially 
discarded) . 

In charge of such studies under General 
Gregory are Lt. Cols. Paul P. Logan, chief 
of the Subsistence Branch, and Rohland 
A. Isker of the Chicago Subsistence Lab- 
oratory. Last week they revealed the fol- 
lowing research projects that may benefit 
the soldiers of tomorrow: 


B-Ration Researcu: Among the new 
items being tested for this ration is a form 
of butter with a reduced moisture con- 
tent. As a result, its melting point is 110 
degrees Fahrenheit instead of 98 degrees 
for regular butter. It will last two months 
without refrigeration and at least a week 
after the can is opened. About 6,000 
pounds of the hardy butter have been 





*Within a month the Army will make public 
a special survey of the nation’s facilities for 
producing dehydrated dietary items. 


NEWSWEEK 


shipped to Panama troops but the Army 
is continuing experinrents with a view 
toward extending preservation time to half 
a year. Scientists also are seeking an eff- 
cient way to can a ham-egg-potato combi- 
nation and sterile whole milk. 


Tue Reserve Ration: The Army is par. 
ticularly proud of its most recent C ra. 
tion for soldiers who, on field duty, can’t 
get back to their company kitchens at reg. 
ular eating hours. This haversack supply, 
enough for three meals, consists of six 
cans, three of which contain identical 
foods—whole-wheat milk biscuits, vita- 
minized chocolate, soluble coffee, and 
sugar. 

At each meal the soldier opens one of 
these bread and beverage containers, plus 
a tin selected from the remaining three 
cans of different kinds of meat and vege- 
table hash or stew. Soldiers may eat these 
C-ration items hot or cold; cans of beef 
and noodles and of meat and spaghetti 
are under consideration to provide added 
variety. 










Last-Ditcu Ratton: If A, B, and C ra- 
tions are unavailable, there is the D or 
emergency ration—three to six chocolate 
bars which provide enough nourishment to 
keep a man going for a day or two until 
supplies reach him. Each bar furnishes 
600 calories and contains sugar, vanilla, 
vitamin B-1, powdered milk, and oat flour 
—the last to raise its melting point. 

This is the modern version of the old 
British iron-ration bar of which soldiers 
used to say: “Never eat it until after 
you’ve starved to death.” So that candy- 
loving soldiers won’t jump the deadline 
and eat the bars as between-meals tid- 
bits, Colonel Logan himself tried every- 
thing from pulverized coffee to kerosene 
to lower the D-ration chocolate bar's 
tastiness. 

The tests were too successful, judging 
by the wry faces of his children who served 
as guinea pigs for a while. As a final com- 
promise the Army simply put less sugar in 
the bar. To improve this vital emergency 
food further the QMC is studying special 
salts which, when added to the chocolate, 
would neutralize certain fatty acids caus- 
ing allergic reactions among sensitive sol- 
diers. 


SpectaL-Duty Rations: About four 
months ago the Air Corps officially an- 
nounced successful tests with the new K 
ration for parachutists, pilots, and tank 
crews on long missions (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
27, 1941) . The three compact, shirt-pocket 
containers—which include chewing gum. 
bouillon paste, malted-milk tablets, and so- 
called pemmican biscuits made of soybean 
flour, molasses, cinnamon, and ten other 
ingredients—comprise only one of the ra- 
tions designed to meet the nutritional <e- 
mands of special military work. 

Soldiers on duty in cold climates such 
as prevail in Newfoundland, Iceland, an 
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Alaska naturally lose heat quickly and re- 
quire high-energy foods furnishing up to 
10,000 calories a day. Men in these regions 
normally receive regular A rations bol- 
stered by one-third more bacon and other 
fatty, high-calorie meats, and 20 per cent 
more vegetables. 

If there is a shortage of fresh foods, the 
Quartermaster Corps may supply tablets 
containing vitamins A, C, D, and three 
B-complex factors. General Gregory has 
instructed the Subsistence Laboratory to 
develop a special “Mountain Ration” for 
emergency use in frigid weather. It will 
include nutritive foods packed in cold- 
proof containers and palatable without 
heating. 

As contrasted with cold-weather provi- 
sions, tropical rations are low in heavy, 
fatty foods. In line with the accent on 
tropical fighting, Dr. C. A. Mills of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati recently announced 
tests indicating that troops in Libya and 
the Far East may need extra-large sup- 
plies of vitamins B-1 and _ anti-rickets 
D, since high temperatures tend to les- 
sen the substances’ beneficial effects on 
the body.. 


ART 
Parade of the War Effort 


The countrys most popular museum, 
the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, last week put on display the results 
of America’s first government-sponsored 
wartime art competition. Announced nine 
days after Pearl Harbor by the Office for 
Emergency Management in collaboration 
with the Section of Fine Arts of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Administration, the 30-day 
competition for art depicting America’s 
war and defense effort attracted 2,582 
entries from 1,189 artists. 

In Washington a five-man fine-arts jury, 
headed by the painter Olin Dows, selected 
109 pictures for purchase by the govern- 
ment at $30 each. Supplemented by the 
work of five artists appointed to depict 
restricted subjects (scenes liable to Army 
or Navy censorship) , these winners, most- 
ly water colors, form a stimulating show in 
which camp and factory scenes compete 
for interest with shipbuilding studies and 
seascapes. The exhibition sets a precedent 
because our Federal government has never 





before recognized on this scale the useful- 
ness of living artists in wartime. On view 
in the long ground-floor gallery in the 
Mellon-endowed museum for a month, the 
exhibits will then be sent on nationwide 
tour to show the public how America’s 
war work looks to her artists. 

The National Gallery in Washington, 
appropriately, also has taken the lead in 
brightening up libraries and_ recreation 
halls in 60 United States Army Camps. 
In sets of ten, the gallery has given the 
camps 600 framed color reproductions of 
popular masterpieces from its permanent 
collection—a move which may well set the 
pace for museums all over the country, 

In New York, the Museum of Modern 
Art has reproductions of seventeen mod- 
ern masterpieces by Picasso, John Kane, 
Winslow Homer, ete., for presentation in 
sets to Army camps in the Second Corps 
Area (New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware). The museum also plans to donate 
——on request—complete sets of its hand- 
some catalogues to Army camp libraries 
in the Second Corps Area. 

The Modern Museum further supple- 
mented this war work by opening a lively 








P igs Is Hamsters: The guinea pig (left) may be 
replaced as a martyr in scientific experiments by a new- 
comer—the hamster (below), a gray rat-like mammal 
from Central Asia and second cousin to the American 
gopher. It features large cheek pouches, hibernates in 
winter, lacks the bad odor of the guinea pig, and reacts 
to germs like human beings. Still rare in this country, 
hamsters are used mainly at the National Institute of 
Health in Washington, D.C., but also, like those shown 
here, serve for tuberculosis tests at the State Board of 
Health in Louisville, Ky. There were two adults and four 
youngsters last week, but this week—? Even more prolific 
than the female guinea pig, which averages some 30 small 
fry a year, Mrs. Hamster produces at least 48. 


Photos by The Louisville Courier-Journal 
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vely ought to know what is actually - 


taking place in wartime pro- 
duction in America in the busy, talk-shy 
places where the work is done. It mirrors 
what goes on all over the country behind 
the scenes. There is in it, you will find, 
reason for all freedom-loving people to 
take heart and courage, for what we can 
do, others can and likewise are doing. 
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TY, 

: E had a cornfield, a pear orchard 

0 \ X / 

—and an abundance of “can do” 

wn : ne 
a American spirit. 
our We had an engine we knew was “tops,” 
ific some ideas on how to make it better, 


and the ambitious intention to put it 


in mass production. 
irnal 
But no one had ever built so marvel- 


ously fine an engine except piece by 
piece, one at a time, by hand. 


No one had ever seen the kind of fac- 
tory we needed — windowless, air con- 
ditioned, “blacked out” completely — 
where extremely precise work could go 
on uninterruptedly night and day. 


No one had the super-standard, super- 
accurate machine tools called for, and 
there were only a couple of hundred 
trained men, where one day we would 
need thousands. 7 


One thing more we had—a 
job that had to be done: The 
Air Corps wanted Allisons. Lots 
of them. Fast! 








* Message Indianapolis, 
Scan agp 1941 























Getting them in the quantities asked. Get- 
ting them by the time set. 


Where the pear orchard stood, 1,000,000 
square feet of modern factory space is 


in full production, busy night and day. 


Where the cornshocks ranged, 12,000 
skilled men expertly operate hundreds 
of machines more intricate than most 
of these men had ever seen up to a 
year ago. 


From a hundred subcontractors scattered 
over the country come parts and subas- 
semblies, in a smooth-flowing system of 


supply that had to be set up from scratch. 


From our test cells are streaming out 
Allisons far better than the original 
pattern—to a goal many times the one 
first set — engines delivering 235 more 
horsepower each than was 


Scenes like this illustrate climactic 
chapters in The Allison Story: 
“The Air Corpsis getting its Allisons. 
Getting them in the quantities asked. 
Getting them by the time set.” 


“MISSION COMPLETED 
—AWAITING ORDERS” 


promises—have met our first objective. 


Our first mission is completed: Pro- 
duction is rolling at peak capacity on 
schedule—already thousands of Allison 
engines are giving a magnificent account 
of themselves across the world. 


We are proud of this, of course, for 
ourselves and especially for American 
industry of which we are a part. 


For you can count on it, America! — 
what Allison has done and is doing is 
being repeated in factory after factory 
in this unmatchable land and will be 
repeated manyfold in months to come. 


The task ahead of us all in this nation 
is vast and crucial — but it will be 
gloriously done. 


Big as it is or may be, the job’s in 
hand — devoted, driving, get-it-done 
effort is taking its measure — all we 
need now is more 








initially specified, achieved 
without change in engine 
size and with reduced 
weight per horsepower! 


All of this means we 


have made good on our 





The following planes are all powered with 
the Allison liquid-cooled engine: 
Curtiss P-40 (U.S.) The British call it 
“The Ti ? »? or “The Kittih ?? 
Bell Airacobra U. S. and British designation 
Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U.S.) 

The British call it “ The Lightning”’ 
North American Apache (U.S.) 


The British call it 
“ The Mustang.’’ 





of the same! 
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little show of water colors, drawings, and 
photographs of Army life by trainees at 
Fort Custer, Mich. Among the best of 
these is Pvt. John H. Nachmann’s pho- 
tograph of a snake coiled around a field 
telephone which had been attached to a 
tree during maneuvers. 





Revolver Handicraft 


Samuel Colt, son of a respectable Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer, not only had a 
hankering for tinkering but was full of 
mischief to boot. Shipped on a sailing ves- 
sel to India in 1830 so he would stay out 
of trouble, the 16-year-old seaman carved 
a wooden model of a handgun that would 
be six pistols in one. That model, made 
workable by 1839, stood the daring Texas 
Rangers in good stead. They had found a 
weapon which could fire rapidly from a 
saddle, and they used it effectively against 
sly Indians and lariat-using Mexicans to 
begin the six-gun history of the West. 

As examples of handicraft—not as fire- 
arms—130 early Colt revolvers made their 
appearance last week as a timely exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. These range from the 
earliest hand-wrought percussion-cap mod- 
els of 1836 to cartridge weapons of 1873 
and include some of the elaborately en- 
graved and inlaid guns Samuel Colt was 
fond of presenting to celebrities of his 
day. 


RELIGION 


Religious Blitz by the Axis 


Rome and Berlin, working on the prin- 
ciple that radio propaganda doesn’t have 
to make sense, are now old and familiar 
hands at the business of using religion as 
a war weapon. You could almost have pre- 
dicted that, after the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s retirement, Berlin’s Lord Haw- 
Haw would urge the prelate to take a new 
job as “father confessor to Joseph Stalin.” 
Rome came through as expected with the 
warning that President Roosevelt, “a Prot- 
estant tyrant,” had sent troops to Ireland 
to crush Roman Catholicism there. 

About a month ago Tokyo began put- 
ting in its two yens’ worth, with broad- 
casts variously beamed at the Far East 
and the Americas. If anything, they have 
proved that the Japanese at least have 
imagination. Some examples, collected last 
week by NBC and Washington officials 
whose job it is to keep their ears in the air: 





€ In a broadcast to South America: “Ja- 
pan is the protector and defender of the 
Catholic faith in Asia.” 


A Filipino Quisling, from Tokyo: “In 
Japan there has traditionally been free- 
dom of religious worship.” The broadcast 
omitted: the fact that all Japanese must 
make obeisance at state Shinto shrines. 


“| To the Far East: “The Japanese sol- 


diers are most interested in [religion] and 
welcome discussions of religious problems.” 


§ After the fall of Manila: “When the 
Japanese entered Manila, the natives said: 
‘The angels have come. The angels we 
have awaited so long have now descended.’ 
. .. Church bells are striking, their merry 
notes pealing out to the land.” Later, a 
“common trust and love” was reported 
among Filipinos and Japanese soldiers. 


§ The Catholic hierarchy and 50 Protes- 
tant leaders in the Philippines were sup- 
posed to have pledged cooperation with 
the Nipponese “new order.” 


“A double-talk syllogism, aimed at the 
Filipinos: “My friends, actions of a god 
are just and righteous. Actions of a people 
under God are also just and righteous. 
Since the heavenly Japanese Emperor is 
a god, the Japanese Army is also just and 
righteous.” 


{ During the . Inter-American conference 
in Rio de Janeiro according to Tokyo, the 
Vatican warned South Americans that a 
break with the Axis would result only in a 
“corroding” alliance with Anglo-Saxons. 


€ On Feb. 4, Berlin, explaining the kinship 
of Nazi and Japanese religion: “The Japa- 
nese and German pagan geds are both 
symbols of the same pure Aryanism. The 
German mythological god Wotan, the in- 
carnation of pure Aryanism, may be lik- 
ened to the Japanese God of the Sun and 
Winds. The German-Japanese alliance is 





Whitneyville Walker model of 1847 





Side-hammer model of 1855 








Paterson model of 1836 








Pocket model of 1849 








Picturesque firearms in the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s Colt exhibition. The rare 1847 ‘Walker Model’ is an 
adaptation of the ‘Texas Pistol,’ designed in 1839 to meet the needs of the Rangers 

















TRUCKS FEED EM RIGHT 


War Assembly Lines Served by Motor Freight 
Maintain Peak Efficiency— 24 Hours a Day 


Your receiving docks never look like this — 
when you specify Ship by Truck. 


Or look like this! Truck freight shipments 
are easily ‘turned on—or off.” 


AMERICAN TRUCKING 1ss0¢ 


MERICA is learning something new 
about straight-line production. 
We're beginning to realize that no 


plant. It must reach into every corner of 
the nation . . . wherever parts for the 
final product are made. 

But—how are you going to put 
widely separated factories on the same 
production line? Factories five hundred 
or a thousand miles apart? Factories 
that never before worked together? 

Production men are discovering that 
trucks will do it—are doing it—with 
typical American efficiency. 

Trucks act 
tem on a coast-to-coast scale. Small loads 


clock-like precision. 
Instead of dumping carload lots at 
your plant—clogging your platforms 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


— disrupting production . . . trucks 
FLOW the goods in. 


Never before in history could true 
assembly line principles be applied to 
nation-wide transportation. Today — 
thanks to America’s giant motor freight 
system it’s an accomplished fact! 

a % 

If production in your plant is not meet- 
ing expectations—look to transporta- 
tion first. Consult your local Trucking 
Companies—or your State Motor Truck 
Association. Then watch production 
jump when you specify 

“SHIP BY TRUCK.” 
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not an artificial creation but a condition 
as exemplified in the similarity of and in 
the characteristics of meaning of the two 


ancient gods.” 
7 





Profound Salvage 


When an English churchman runs out of 
ideas for sermons, he “turns over the ser- 
mon barrel.” This means that he digs into 
the drawer or desk or trunk where he keeps 
old sermon manuscripts and starts preach- 
ing them all over again from the beginning. 
Last week it was reported from England 
that Anglicans were being urged to roll out 
their “barrels” for the British war effort. 
It was estimated that this would contribute 
some 80 tons to the national drive for pa- 
per salvage. 











SPORTS 


Life Among the Rafters: 
Feet 
For World Pole-Vault Mark 


Those grimy beams across the roof of 
Madison Square Garden, New York’s tem- 
ple of sports for cash’s sake, almost got a 
much-needed scraping the night of Feb. 7. 
A California schoolteacher took a long 
pole, a long run, and a long leap and al- 
most vanished out of sight in the smoky 
substratosphere. He didn’t quite make the 
rafters, but he came close, and nobody 
complained. In fact the 16,000 capacity 
crowd at the Millrose Games went wild. 

The record-breaking path of Cornelius 
Warmerdam, the only human being ever 
to pole vault more than 15 feet, was liter- 
ally prepared that night. Invited to the 
great indoor meet, he had wired a request 
that the runway be lengthened to 137 
feet in order that he might get the mo- 
mentum he needed. Warmerdam got his 
wish, but in a mixup on transportation 
from Chicago his special vaulting poles 
got mislaid in the shuffle, so he had to use 
a shorter bamboo. 

This failed to upset the Flying Dutch- 
man. Calm as usual, he cleared his early 
vaults with consummate ease. Between 
flights, he carefully removed his shoes and 
woolen stockings, donned slippers, and 
sat down for a bull session with the other 
altitude men. But all his company van- 
ished with the bar at 14 feet, and he was 
left in solitary grandeur to try 14 feet 4 
inches. This was especially important, 
since 14 feet 3 inches in the pole vault 
was the only meet record held by a Japa- 
nese—Sueo Ohe of Keio University. 

General MacArthur’s troops had erased, 
Mr. Ohe some weeks ago during a landing 
attempt on Luzon, and Warmerdam 
erased Mr. Ohe’s mark on the first vault, 
a prodigious attempt in which he cleared 
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the bar by at least 6 inches. Then he went 
on to higher things. At 14 feet 814 inches 
an intrepid official climbed a’ specially 
built ladder to measure the exact height 
of the bar with a tape measure, for the 
world’s indoor record of 14 feet 714 inches 
was felt to be in danger. 

This fuss failed to bother Warmerdam, 
and he went over with something to spare. 
Then the bar went up to 15 feet 34 inch. 
Again the Flying Dutchman cleared it the 
first time. But this turned out to be his 
ceiling for the evening. It was three times 





__| 
Acme 


‘Dutch’ Warmerdam flew high 


and out on 15 feet 4 inches, and the cus- 
tomers went away muttering that “he’d 
have made 16 feet if he’d had his own 
pole.” 


§ The famous Wanamaker mile turned 
out to be something of a disappointment. 
Unchallenged in the first two quarters, 
Leslie MacMitchell of N.Y.U. set a slow 
pace. Not even considerable pushing by 
Walter Mehl of Wisconsin and Jim Raf- 
ferty of the New York Athletic Club in 
the final quarter could bring his winning 
mark below 4:11.3—3.9 seconds slower 
than the 4:07.4 record mark of Chuck 
Fenske set in 1940. 


{| The 2-mile event was the reverse of the 
mile. The record-holding Greg Rice got 
fine competition all the way from the fleet 
Gilbert Dodds of the Boston AA. Twenty 
yards behind with a half mile to go, Rice 
had to hustle like a commuter chasing the 
morning train. He caught Dodds with half 
a lap to go and finished ahead in 8:52.8, 
the second fastest 2-mile race ever run. 





{| The oddest performance was the 1,000- 
yard run, which began with a solemn 
rendition of the Chilean national anthem 
by a brass band in one corner of the Gar- 
den. This ceremony was in honor of Guil- 
lermo Huidobro, the Chilean champion. 
The race resolved itself into a duel be- 
tween Gene Venzke, the veteran miler, 
and Earl Mitchell, a sensational Indiana 
sophomore. Mitchell led into the home 
stretch, but Venzke outsprinted him there 
and led by 2 yards coming up to the tape. 
However, both he and Mitchell tripped 
and fell inches short of the finish, and 
Lou Collado of New York won the race. 
Huidobro, despite the national anthem, 
finished fifth. 





Civilized Otters 


Have you a little otter in your home? 
Emil Liers has half a dozen tame ones 
slithering around his farm at Homer, Minn., 
and likes the idea. The otters like it, too. 
So does Mrs. Liers, for the otters are thor- 
oughly housebroken. 

The otterization of the Liers menage be- 
gan fourteen years ago when Liers, remov- 
ing a dead female otter from one of his 
traps, was startled by her two babies, 
which came up to him, cried, and rubbed 
against his boots. He took the orphans 
home, and they made such affectionate 
pets that he never has trapped another 
otter. They learned to retrieve game as 
well as any dog that ever lived, obeying 
Liers’ whistled commands as faithfully as 
an old Rover. Once in a great while they 
did forget themselves and take a slight nip 
at their master; then they apologized by 
cuddling up to him and kissing him. 

As the years went by, Liers became 
known as the “Otter Man.” He went into 
the business of training and selling otters 
and made lecture tours of sportsmen’s 
clubs accompanied by two or three of his 
furry retainers. By turning them loose in 
a tank of fish, he proved that the old tra- 
dition about otters raising cain with trout 
is a base libel on these gentle members of 
the weasel family. They eat snails, frogs, 
snakes, and crawfish, Liers explains, and 
his tame ones live on meat and cereals. 
To them, fish are just things they some- 
times bump into when swimming. Even 
Webster is wrong about the otter, defining 
it as “any of several aquatic fish-eating 
musteline mammals chiefly of the nearly 
cosmopolitan subfamily Lutrinae.” 

Liers’ nearly cosmopolitan otters seem 
to regard themselves as a special breed of 
dog. They get along splendidly with the 
canines on the farm and even ally with 
them to drive interlopers away. Once they 
saved Liers himself from a mauling by 
ganging up on a strange dog that had bit- 
ten him. Their master says that his pets 
learn to retrieve partly by watching the 
dogs at work. 

Interviewed at his home, where he and 














lharee are better than Ome 


Do You Get T riple Reading 


hor Your Advertising Dollar? 


Circulation is what an advertiser pays for. But it 
is only the portion of the circulation which be- 
comes his audience that pays him. 


The first measure of a newspaper’s value and 


| power as an advertising medium is audience-per- 


copy. Audience - per -copy means the number of 
people who read a single copy. The kind of 
people who read it. And where and when they 
read it. 


A single reader for a single copy is limited audi- 
ence. A skimming reader, reading hurriedly, is 
distracted audience. 


% % % 


The Chicago Daily News gives an advertiser’s 
products and services maximum audience. As a 
home newspaper The Daily News averages 3 
readers for each copy. 


They read The Daily News more thoroughly— 
at HOME. 


They read The Daily News more thoughtfully— 
at HOME. 
The families who give The Daily News such 
warm and constant welcome represent a reader- 
community of 1,250,000 home - devoted, eager 
minds. And, having the means to buy and the 
need to buy to maintain an ambitious standard 
of living, they are, as a group, the preferred 
audience of Chicago. 
These are some of the reasons why the least 
sensational newspaper in Chicago does the most 
sensational selling job! 
* * * 

In 1941 The Chicago Daily News carried more 
General Display Advertising than any other 
newspaper published in the United States— 
morning, evening or Sunday.* This leadership 
has been maintained since 1938—a remarkable 
vote of confidence by advertisers based on ex- 
perience and demonstrated sales response. 

*Reported by Media Records. Liquor linage omitted. 


AUDIENCE - PER - COPY — that’s what counts! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Newspaper of First Importance 
In the Important Chicago Market 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 





e NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
e . SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Decision in Double Talk 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Pitot Roosevelt sent a letter 
to Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
high commissioner of baseball, and then 
there ensued a slight pause while the 
Judge translated the letter from Eng- 
lish, the language in which the Presi- 
dent had thoughtless- 


n~o~ 


Roughly speaking, fourteen night 
games will mean two night games week- 
ly during the height of the electrical 
season—late June, July, and August. 
Saturday games will be played by day, 
and there will be double-headers every 

Sunday in nearly all 





ly written it, into 
double talk, the stand- 
ard tongue of the 
baseball magnates. 
Immediately t he 
magnates saw what 
the President meant. 
In his quaint, old- 
fashioned, lucid style, 
he was encouraging 
them to play ball this 
year, including plenty 
of night baseball, for 
the benefit of the men 


John Lardner left last 
week for an undisclosed war 
front and new duties as a ball 
war correspondent. On ar- 
rival, he will begin a News- 
WEEK feature, to be called 
“Under Fire,” on his experi- 
ences with United Nations 
forces overseas. This, there- 
fore, will be the last of his 
“Sport Week” series for an 
indefinite period. 


3 ball parks. 

The one exception 
to the general night 
ruling is Mr. 
Clark Griffith, vul- 
pine chieftain of the 
Washington ball club, 
who clamored loudly 
at the meeting for 
permission to play 28 
games at night in his 
own park. In order to 
shut off Mr. Griffith’s 
lungs at the source, 





~~ ~) 





and women who will 
work long daylight shifts in the spring 
and summer. 

“Get it?” said the Judge, and the 
magnates showed they had got it by 
issuing sixteen conflicting statements, 
which ranged from “It’s a great idea, 
but I hate night baseball” to “I like 
night baseball, but it’s a bum idea.” 
The Judge listened to this kind of thing 
for a while. Then he decided that if he 
didn’t straighten the boys out at once, 
they would wind up playing lacrosse 
from 3 to 5 a.m. on days whose names 
begin with T. So he broke off his Florida 
vacation and came to the major-league 
meetings in New York City last week 
to save the game from an overdose of 
debate which might have been fatal. 


Scowling blackly at each other, 
the magnates voted at last to extend 
the maximum number of night games 
each club may play at home from 


‘seven—last year’s total—to fourteen. 


Then they went home, muttering in 
their whiskers. If the President ex- 
pected the baseball magnates to come 
to a happy agreement about anything 
at all, it just means that he hasn’t had 
time to study their minds. 

Some of the ball barons still insist 
that they will stick to seven night 
games, no more. Others, who have no 
lighting plants, will play twilight ball 
at home—or won’t play twilight ball. 
The final decision will depend on the 
state of each magnate’s digestion. The 
public will suffer in silence till the ty- 
coons interpret their own minds. 


the other barons 
yielded him a special dispensation: 21 
night games. This means that the lights 
in Griff’s yard will burn almost con- 


tinually, and it gives you an example $ 


of the undulating mental processes of 
the baseball magnate—for Mr. Griffith 
was the original, implacable foe of night 
baseball. 

On the other hand, Leland Stanford 
MacPhail, national singles check-writ- 
ing champion of the Brooklyn Trust 
Co., was the “father of night baseball.” 
Last week Leland Stanford denounced 
the extension of the night game and 
described it as a dangerous, quick-relief, 
habit-forming type of “happy dust.” He 
harangued Mr. Griffith. He warned him. 


Ie you take a cynical point of view, 
Griff’s switch may be explained as fol- 
lows: he didn’t use to have a lighting 
plant and didn’t want to spend the 
money to install one. Then Washington 
became very full of people of all kinds, 
and Mr. Griffith built a lighting plant 
and began yelling for more night games. 

As for Mr. MacPhail’s Brooklyn club, 
it lures great mobs of the faithful of 
Flatbush at any hour of the day—so 
why burn up electricity? That’s the 
cynical view of MacPhail’s switch, and 
it may be a little overcynical, at that. 
Mr. MacPhail is a frank admirer of 
cash money, but he has also shown 
himself to be a shrewd and accurate 
diagnostician of baseball problems. His 
remark about “happy dust” is justified 
—assuming that you want the daylight 
game to endure. 
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the otters and the dogs have holed up fo 
the winter, Liers declared a new crusade 
in favor of his fuzzy friends. There ard 
fewer than 5,000 otters left in North Amer. 
ica, he claims, and they ought to be pro 
tected. “They are the best pets in the 
world. Not one person in a thousand could 
help but like them,” says he, adding cryp. 
tically that “they are also very handy 
around babies.” 





Flying Norwegians 


In the last fortnight three mysterious 
Norsemen have stood United States ski 
fans on their collective ear. Not that ski 
fans aren’t used to being there, of course, 
But they did get used to peering at Mon. 
day papers through their bandages ani 
finding Torger Tokle, the 22-year-old Con. 
necticut carpenter (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27, 
1941), at the top of the list in Sunday’s 
ski jumping. 

On Monday, Feb. 2, there popped up the 
name of one of the Norse mysteries. It led 
all the rest, including Tokle’s. It was given 
simply as “Ola,” nothing more, with the 
explanation that the trio were Norwegian 
fliers in training at Toronto, Ont., and had 
had to adopt “Sigurd,” “Fredrik,” and 
“Ola” as their noms de guerre because of 
the unpleasant Nazi habit of making re- 
prisals on families in Norway. At any rate, 
Ola beat Tokle in the Eastern Amateur 
Ski Jumping at Salisbury Mills, N. Y., to 
the amazement of the ski world. Some 
skiers questioned the eyesight of the 
judges, and others said “Schuss, schuss!” 
at these objectors. 

Last week, all concerned headed for 
the National Championships at Duluth, 
Minn., Feb. 8, to settle the thing. Down 
the 60-meter Fond du Lac hill Tokle made 
the longest leap—194 feet—but once again 
Ola won the title on form. Then the three 
censored Scandinavians went back to To- 
ronto to do their flying with wings for a 
change. 





Burden of Defeat 


Disregarding Al Sabath’s obvious warn- 
ing when he threatened to withdraw Alsab 
from the Bahamas Handicap because of an 
overly heavy impost of 128 pounds, bet- 
tors at Hialeah track Feb. 7 made the 
bargain-basement colt a 13-20 favorite by 
post time. But Sabath was right and the 
two-buck boys were wrong, as his horse 
proved. Despite a great record as a two- 
year-old, Alsab finished a miserable sixth 
in his first race of 1942. American Wolf. 
lugging a mere 114 pounds, romped home 
in front and paid a fat $36.10. Requested, 
figured to be Alsab’s only serious rival. 
finished last in the field of ten. First Fiddle 
took place money and the promising Fig- 
geritout, owned by Mrs. Graham Lewis 
(Elizabeth Arden) , was third by a curled 
eyelash. 
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Dramatic Dividend 


For the most part, Tallulah Bankhead’s 
career has been a triumph of personality 
over bad plays. She enjoyed her first big 
American success only two seasons ago 
with “The Little Foxes.” Her next Broad- 
way play, Clifford Odets’ “Clash by 
Night,” closed last week after 49 ill-at- 
tended performances. 

But it was also last week that the dy- 
namic daughter of the late Speaker Wil- 
Ss ski fi jiam Bankhead scored a coup. She joined 
at ski the Philip Morris Tuesday-night radio 
Ourse Mf program (NBC-Red network, 8 p.m.) as 
Mon-@# dramatic star at a salary which makes 
and her radio’s highest paid actress: $2,750 
Con- per 1144-minute performance. Beginning 
1. 27,98 last week with Agatha Christie’s short 
day’s story, “Philomel Cottage,” she will be 

heard each week in a dramatization of a 
p the “great love story” adapted by Charles 
It led | Martin. 
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A record-breaking combination of four 
networks and 500 American stations, plus 
short-wave senders to all the rest of the 
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wii eer The Newspaper 
Gag: When the actor Monty 
Woolley appeared on Fred Allen’s 


CBS show Feb. 4, he inquired how 








Fig- § radio comics drew laughs from weak 
‘ e jokes. Easy, said Fred—they just 









drop their pants. Thereupon, Allen 
dropped his. He got the laughs. 
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Do as the Scots do—call for 
Old Angus! One highball is 
enough to show you why the 
men who know whisky con-~ 
sider Old Angus a scotch 
of superior taste 


and quality. 








Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 86 Proof ¢ National Distillers Products Corp., N. ¥ 











, GIFT 
FALSE TEE 


ofa Te Ma -Tasloh Acie) i= 
bridge wearers.. 


OLIDENT invites you to accept this 

handsome plastic Denture Bath—espe- 
cially made to hold your complete denture 
set in absolute privacy! Regular 50c value. 
Exclusive ventilating feature permits cir- 
culation of air while cover is in place. Can 
be sterilized by boiling. 

Our Gift to You! 

Polident Denture Bath is marked to show 
proper water-depth for your Polident Solution. 


Just pour in a capful of Polident powder— 
fill with water to indicated mark—put in 


The Modern No-Brush Cleaner For FALSE TEETH 


POLIDENT 2 





denture, and Polident goes to work! Every 
stain, every bit of tarnish and food debris 
is dissolved away. Your plate or bridge 
emerges polished like new. And no more 
Denture Breath. Just send top of Polident 
carton with 10c to cover mailing and hand- 
ling costs, and Denture Bath is yours. 
But remember, offer good for 90 days only. 


mm WE EE EE EE YE a ™] 
SEND COUPON TODAY—Limited Supply! 


Hudson Products, Inc., Dept. N 
220 W. 19 St., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose Polident carton top and 10c mail- j 


ing and handling cost for Denture Bath. 
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MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
- silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man's chatool Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. te means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe L.Z.F. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CaLirorNia 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 








* FRIENDLY SERVICE 


When you wake up 
feeling the effects of 
the night before—you 
need a stomachic to set 
you right again, not 
something for your 
head. For speedy re- 
conditioning take 1 to 
‘ 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura 
bitters in a little water, 
hot or cold. 
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world, unite Feb. 14 to broadcast a new 
morale-building series called “This Is War!” 
Accepted by the United States Govern- 
ment as a contribution of the broadcist- 
ing industry, the programs will depict the 
“man power and machine power of an 
aroused democracy” on thirteen Saturday 
evenings at 7 p.m. Eastern War Time, re- 
broadcast at 9:45 Pacific War Time. 
Norman Corwin, 31-year-old producer 
‘of such hits as the Bill of Rights 150th 
anniversary celebration, will direct nation- 
ally known writers, actors, composers, and 
orchestra conductors in the new series, 
“America at War” is the first program. 
Others include “The White House and the 
War,” “Your Army,” “Your Navy,” “No 
Danger: Men at Work,” “Exit Inflation,” 
“The Curbstone Colonel,” and “After Vic- 


tory.” 
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Classroom War Plant 
The Boys Trade and Technical High 


School in Milwaukee this week took a short 
cut in the training of defense workers. On 
Monday its students began making ma- 
chine tools—not for practice but for actual 
war production. 

The school hit upon the idea when prior- 
ities seemed likely to shut off the supply of 
metals for its machine shops. To the Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp., a Milwaukee milling- 
machine manufacturer loaded down with 
defense contracts, the city school board 
suggested a sort of subcontracting arrange- 
ment: Kearney & Trecker would furnish 
materials, and the schoolboys would tum 
them into simple parts for milling ma- 
chines. The firm agreed and offered to pay 
$2.75 for every man hour of work, but 
neither the school nor the boys could legal- 
ly accept. So for their labor the students 
will earn only experience. Kearney & 
Trecker hasn’t yet decided how to make 
its appreciation tangible, but there have 
been suggestions that it give the Boys 
Trade and Technical some scholarships, 
equipment, or other contributions. 

In the school’s block-long shop, amply 
fitted with lathes, drill presses, planers, 
grinders, furnaces, and shapers, the boys 
went to work enthusiastically when they 
learned they were to do a bit for the war 
effort. They studied the company’s blue- 
prints and tooled up for the job. Then, in 
shifts of 50, they began the new semester 
with actual production of gear segments. 
shafts, and starting levers. Shop Super- 
intendent Frederick Schoenig promised 
the subcontracting work wouldn’t  inter- 
fere with the students’ academic prog- 
ress; when they qualify for more advanced 
assignments, they will be promoted and 
replaced by newcomers. “We can’t exploit 
the students for the sake of the company.” 
said Schoenig. 
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Crusader of the Year 


The World Calendar Association last 
week laid plans to preach its gospel in the 
nation’s classrooms. Its president, a well-to- 
do spinster named Elizabeth Achelis, con- 
tracted with Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College for a one-year fellowship in 
calendar reform, designed to outline a 
school syllabus proving that the present 
calendar’s days are numbered—badly. 

Miss Achelis’ dissatisfaction with the 
Gregorian system began in 1929 when she 
heard a lecture on the revision suggested 
by the late Kodak maker George Eastman. 
This proposal called fcr a calendar of thir- 
teen months of 28 days each, but Miss 
Achelis didn’t like it: in accounting, for 
instance, you couldn’t divide thirteen 
months into quarters or halves. So she de- 
vised a new World Calendar, with twelve 
months of 30 or 31 days, and quarters of 
91 days, arranged so that each date would 
always fall on the same day of the week. 
The spare day would be an extra Saturday 
tacked on after Dec. 30 and called Year- 
End Day; in leap years a Leap-Year Day 
would follow June 30. 

Around her idea Miss Achelis has built 
up a World Calendar Association, with 
more than 11,000 members, and has defi- 
nitely eclipsed the Eastman following. So 
far fourteen foreign countries have ap- 
proved her plan tentatively, but the trou- 
ble is that calendar reform, like peace, is 
impossible without unanimous agreement. 
Miss Achelis thinks it would be nice if in- 
ternational action were taken before the 
end of 1944. With a little juggling, Jan. 1, 
1945, could then be changed from a Mon- 
day to a Sunday and the World Calendar 
could go into operation. 





Colored in a White World 


The American Youth Commission, still 
busy publicizing its momentous report on 
the troubles of young people in general 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26), turned out a spe- 
cial supplement last week dealing with the 
nation’s 2,250,000 Negro youths, to whom 
those troubles are thorniest. 

It took the commission’s staff three 
years to collect its data on Negroes, Inter- 
viewers went into the field, roaming the 
farms of the Southern Black Belt and 
combing the dark-town slums of big North- 


- ern cities. 


Their findings were sent to AYC head- 
quarters in Washington and packed into 
five preliminary volumes. Finally Dr. Rob- 
ert L. Sutherland, chief of the Univer- 
sity of Texas’ Hogg Foundation for mental 
hygiene, summarized it all as a general 
answer to the sociological question: “How 
does it feel to be a Negro?” 

How it feels is, economically at least, 
not good. The mass of Negroes are hope- 
lessly poor. As with the hopelessly poor of 
any other race their environment offers lit- 
tle incentive to ambition, diligence, punc- 











International News Photo 


“Remember Pearl Harbor —drop one for me!” was the prayer of every 
American when he saw this news photo of Air Corps boys loading the 
bomb bays of a huge Boeing Flying Fortress. “Keep ’em flying” is no 
longer a slogan—it’s a promise to every man in uniform. This is every- 
body’s war—there are duties for every individual—every business. 





Buy Defense Bonds for your business — as well as for personal investment. 
Save metals, paper, rubber and other strategic materials .. . 

One precious material that can mever be reclaimed is lost time. To 
create extra time, take a tip from Boeing Aircraft Co., where unlimited 
production schedules demand herculean effort from every man and 
woman in the “front office” as well as the shop. (Boeing exceeded pro- 
duction schedules unbelievably for December.) 

“We use every tool that can speed Flying Fortresses on their way,” 
says T. E. “Tory” Gamlen, project engineer of the famous Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “By dictating letters, orders, memoranda, etc., to Ediphones we 
save time, promote office efficiency and cut out costly interruptions.” 

Executives using Ediphones turn out an estimated 100,000 extra man- 
hours of accomplishment per day. Secretaries become assistants. Nerve- 
Strain is minimized—waste motion 
eliminated. Discover how Edi- 
phone Voice Writing adds to your 
efficiency. Phone “Ediphone” (your city) 
or write Dept. W2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 





EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 

For All Dictation 
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BOSS: “‘What’s wrong with you 
lately, Joe? You’ve been slipping!” 


JOE: “Guess it’s because I’ve been 
feeling so badly lately—tired, worn 
out,..can’t ever seem to get rested.”’ 


BOSS: “‘Say, that sounds like the way 
I felt a few months ago! Found I 
wasn’t getting enough vitamins so 
I began taking VITAMINS Plus. 
It’s given me new energy and 
vitality. Try VITAMINS Plus 
yourself, Joe — we need vigorous 
men in this crisis!’’ 


BOSS: “‘You’re a new man now 
—that’s why I’m letting you han- 
dle this big defense contract!” 


JOE: “Thanks. And thanks for tip- 
ping me off to VITAMINS Plus!” 


You can’t get ahead 
in business—can’t do 
your job well—if you’re run- 
down and nervous from lack of 
vitamins. Thousands relieve this 
condition with VITAMINS Plus 
— the vitamin oduct contain- 
ing vitamins A, Bi, C, D and G, 
with liver fraction and iron — 
all in two tiny capsules taken 
once a day. Insist on genuine 
VITAMINS Plus. Accept no 
substitutes! At drug and depart- 
ment stores. 36 days’ supply $2.75 
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tuality, thrift, and other virtues of the 
American “get ahead” philosophy. So it 
is, according to Sutherland, that Negroes 
do a little more than their share of fight- 
ing, gambling, and loafing. 

When ambition does seize upon a Negro, 
he is likely to get hurt. For example, 
Harry X. lived in a small Northern town. 
He played and went to school with whites 
and won scholastic and athletic prizes. But 
after graduation from high school he 





MOVIES 





Salute to Blue Denim 


Judged as the unpretentious offering it 
was meant to be, M-G-M’s “Joe Smith, 
American,” is sounder entertainment than 
many of its budgetary betters from the 
same studio. This is the story of an air- 
craft mechanic whose courage and in- 
genuity prevent the plans for an Ameti- 





found his white friends would no longer 
mix with him or give him any job better 
than bootblack or janitor. Discovering that 
for him the ladder of success had no rungs, 
Harry in the’end turned intensely bitter 
and suspicious. ’ 

“White attitudes subtly penetrate the 
colored world itself to determine in part 
how Negroes react to each other,” says 
Sutherland. Especially in the cities, a pure- 
bred Negro’s dark skin and kinky hair 
handicap him in the social swim; for a 
woman, “high social standing and _ black- 
ness are incompatible.” On the other hand, 
fine-featured “lightskins” can climb high 
socially but are “under surveillance” for 
signs of snobbery or attempts to “pass” as 
whites. Probably the happiest, Sutherland 
reports, are the middle-of-the-road “brown- 
skins” who can get along in any clique. 
Negroes like to boast of their “beautiful 
brownskin girls.” 

In fact, an important Negro industry 
deals in such cosmetics as skin bleaches 
and hair straighteners. Typical of the at- 
titude that keeps it thriving is one retail- 
er’s advertisement urging his customers to 
“select a powder one shade lighter than 
your complexion.” (Cotor, Cuass, AND 
Personatity. 135 pages. Illustrations. 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton. $1.25.) 


can bomb sight from falling into Nazi 
hands. The acting—particularly Robert 
Young in the title role—is unaffected and 
credible, and Richard Thorpe stages the 
melodramatic sequences effectively. 

There is more to “Joe Smith, Ameri- 
can,” than at first meets the eye. Here, 
for the first time, Hollywood waves its 
magic wand to glorify the defense worker 
in the factories. During the last war, when 
man power was more important than ma- 
chines, the screen dedicated its best glam- 
orizing efforts to the boys in blue and 
khaki. M-G-M’s shift in emphasis from 
uniforms to overalls is an acknowledge- 
ment that the current conflict is essential- 
ly a war of production. It is a safe bet 
that Hollywood, with the blessing of the 
United States Government, will follow 
“Joe Smith” with a cycle of similar films 
calculated to prove that the man behind 
the lathe is just as patriotic as the man 
behind a gun. 





Muddy Side of Main Street . 


Readers who enjoyed. Henry Bella- 
mann’s novel, “King’s Row,” stand the 
best chance of taking the Warner Broth- 
ers screen version in their stride. Beyond 
that, it is almost impossible to predict the 
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average moviegoer’s reaction to this am- 
bitious, expensive, and unrelievedly mor- 
bid case study of a small Midwestern town 
of the early 1900s. 

As in any other town, the Main Street 
of Kings Row was paved with good in- 
tentions, but Bellamann chose to accent 
the rarer bucolic foibles—incest, pervert- 
sion, sadism, mayhem, and an appalling 
variety of mental disorders. Casey Robin- 
son’s screen play omits the incest and the 
perversion; otherwise, it clings as closely 
to its source as even the author could ex- 
pect under the circumstances, thus giving 
the Brothers Warner a score of 100 for 
courage and a large question mark for 
showmanship. 

Undoubtedly the town of Kings Row, 
polled by any innocent bystander, would 
produce a voting majority of perfectly 
ordinary, sane citizens. You won’t meet 
many of them in this pessimistic survey. 
The people you do meet, however, are 
hardly dull or stereotyped: Parris Mitchell 
(Robert Cummings), who survives a 
tragic love affair to study in Vienna and 
return as one of America’s pioneer psy- 
chiatrists; his friend, Drake McHugh 
(Ronald Regan), the local playboy who 
loses both legs because the town ‘physi- 
cian is a righteous. sadist; Cassie Tower 
(Betty Field), who dies young because 
she is insane, and her scientist-father 
(Claude Rains), who isn’t too well ad- 
justed himself; and, finally, Randy Mon- 
aghan (Ann Sheridan), the Irish girl who 
_lives on the wrong side of the railroad 
tracks and is obviously the better for the 
sociological distinction. ; 

At its worst, “Kings Row” is jammed 
with incidents and characters enough to 
fill out half a dozen films of more modest 
pretensions. As a result, some of the char- 
acters are projected sketchily, and the con- 
clusion to be drawn from their ultimate 
triumph over suburban mores is. any- 
body’s guess. On the credit side of the 
ledger, the screen play will hold your un- 
divided attention for something like an 
hour and a half of its two-hour-and-seven- 
minute running time. 

Sam Wood—although he may have 
been more at home with the predictable 
New Englanders of “Our Town”—directs 
an unusually strong cast for an ensemble 
of fine performances. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Rwe ’Em Cowsoy (Universal): Hav- 
ing done their worst by the various 
branches of the United States armed 
forces, Bud Abbott and Lou Costello cur- 
rently turn their slapstick attention to a 
dude ranch. While the team’s fifth co- 
starring film doesn’t measure up to some 
of their earlier efforts, the juxtaposition of 
Costello with cowboys, irritable Indians, 
and the larger fauna of the Western Plains 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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DICTATE 
200 WORDS A MINUTE 


with 


/SOUND/CRIBER 
THE MIKE-TO-RECORD SYSTEM 


Flick a switch”and talk— that's all. 
Radio Mike frees both hands..7“’ disc- 
record is accident proof ——_records 30 
minutes. Dictate anytime .. . anywhere 
—— portable. Frees secretaries fof execu- 
tive duties. New stenographic help 
immediately productive. Absolute 
clarity eliminates errors. 


PAYS THESE DIVIDENDS 


Lower in cost to own and operate. 
Records conferences, interviews, speech- 
es, instructions and radio broadcasts. 
Indestructable discs are mailable . .-. 
fileable. Live voice messages quickly 
exchanged between office and field. 


LEARN WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU 


When buying dictating equipment com- 
pare the all-electric SoundScriber with 
mechanical types... hear the difference. 
bad Gqmeemwemweaweamweamweamwea awe awa «a= == as 
THE SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BN1 
82 Audubon St. New Haven, Conn. 
( Send free booklet [[) Demonstrate 
at 
Date Time 

I understand this involves no obligation. 
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The services of our 
Methods Departmentare avail- 
able to assist you in extending 
the use of your present equip- 
ment. All users of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph products 
who are interested in receiving 
methods information are in- 
vited to write us. You are en- 
titled to this information, for 
which there is no charge. 
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Is Evvabody Happy? 


by JOHN O'HARA 


oe 


Get within a hundred yards of 
Max Gordon these days, and you are 
liable to hear some confusing thoughts 
on the subject of dramatic criticism, or, 
more accurately, the drama critics. It is 
Mr. Gordon’s fervent belief that the 
critics are a powerful array of men who 
don’t like “Blossom Time” and “Sunny 
River,” but who, because they don’t 
know what they like, can freeze a show 
to death overnight. Mr. Gordon, who 
passed up an offer of $300,000 for 
“Junior Miss” in order to produce a 
picture of it himself, now works for the 
same picture company as I do. I would 
be glad to trade paychecks with Mr. 
Gordon each and every Wednesday, 
but we do work for the same people, 
and so as neighbors we occasionally get 
together while he holds forth to me, a 
rapt listener, on what the critics are 
doing to the theater. One of those meet- 
ings occurred this very day, which, in 
view of the fuss that is being kicked up 
in New York at the moment, made to- 
day’s chin rather timely. 

The chief fuss, which may or may 
not last until these molten words slip 
out of the Mergenthaler, is of course 
being kicked up by Ben Hecht, who 
was so dismayed by the critical recep- 
tion to his play “Lily of the Valley” 
that he not only makes the extremely 
conventional gesture of “writing to The 
Times,” but, versatile man that he is 
without knowing his media, also does 
a protesting sonnet for the newspaper 
PM. If I had only been at his side 
during his post-premiére composition I 
would have said: “Ben, boy, don’t send 
the sonnet to PM. Send them a nasty 
picture. Save the sonnet for Poetry 

_Magazine.” 

But let me tell you, Ben Hecht was 
good and mad at the critics, no matter 
who got the sonnet. I shall not attempt 
to quote any of the actual lines, because 
my boss will let me go only so far and 
then whacko! I get it on the knuckles. 
I think I may safely venture to quote 
from Mr. Hecht’s letter to The Times. 
He wrote: “I write all this not only to 
affirm my faith in a work of which I 
feel proud but to give some solace to 
the thousands of people who share with 
me my belief in the ‘Lily’.” There, it 
seems to me is a haphazard statistic, 


that “thousands of people” statistic, 
which should make the critics treat Mr. 
Hecht with kindness. I don’t know who 
clocked the attendance at the “Lily’s” 
eight performances, but my guess is 
that Mr. Hecht was cruelly misled. 


Convinced that thousands had 
seen his play (and shared his belief) , 
he now fights not for his baby so much 
as for the opinion of those “thousands.” 
I am slightly inclined to agree with Mr. 
Hecht and with Mr. Gordon. The ma- 
jority of the critics have been mean to 
me, although I pass as a critic (the pun 
was unintentional). What is almost as 
bad, they can dish it out but they can’t 
take it. That, at least, is the impression 
you might get from the notices of Sam- 
son Raphaelson’s play “Jason,” in which 
the name part is a critic. Apparently 
Mr. Raphaelson made the critics un- 
comfortable by making Jason a jerk. 
He had put the critics in a captious 
mood which lingered at least until the 
“Lily” opened. I accuse the critics of 
being downright mean, and if J. Brooks 
Atkinson wants to avenge that slur I 
shall be glad to meet him at any dawn, 
a convenient hour for both of us as 
he’ll be just getting up and I'll be just 
going to bed. 

I do not enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of membership in the Critics 
Circle, being a non-fraternity man who 
is working his way through, writing for 
hasty picture money and unable to 
afford the professional luxury of week 
ending in China, revealing amusing 
little domestic problems, appreciating 
Thoreau, singing the joys of bachelor- 
hood (not me!), and writing bound 
bread-and-butter letters about poor 
boobs who pay you and put you up at 
their houses. These are pleasant occu- 
pations, to be sure; good for keeping 
one’s hand in between seasons, but I am 
trying to put aside something for my late 


30s, and there are too few of them left. 2 


That being the case I cannot waste too 
much time worrying about the critics. 
Neither can I pretend to belong with 
Max ($300,000) Gordon and Ben ($65,- 
000 a picture) Hecht. Whilst I tap my 
fingers to the bone my comfort shall be 
in the profound knowledge that the 








whole bunch are being just a little silly. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
is funny enough for most specialists in 
low comedy. Dick Foran, Anne Gwynne, 
the Merry Macs, Ella Fitzgerald. 


Tue Bucte Sounps (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Cast as an old cavalry sergeant 
who goes berserk when the tank replaces 
the horse, Wallace Beery eventually sub- 
limates his wrath in a one-man vendetta 
against a gang of saboteurs. This unpre- 
tentious item for the Beery fans is a cut 
above his recent indifferent vehicle and is 
documented with some interesting shots 
of United States mechanized forces pho- 
tographed in various camps and during 
the Louisiana war games. Lewis Stone, 
Marjorie Main, George Bancroft, Donna 
Reed. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Bullets in Word and Picture 


Wound Axis in Latin America 





Into the battle to balk Axis penetration 
of Latin America, Nelson Rockefeller has 
been flinging a weekly average of 150,000 
spoken and written words, at a roughly 
estimated cost of 1.5 cents a word. Last 
week, as Germany’s Transocean News 
Service buckled under the blows dealt 
Nazi propaganda at the Rio de Janeiro 
conference, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs turned to a less expen- 
sive medium, poster art, to make the en- 
emy’s defeat a rout. 

Although the daily and periodical press 
prospers in most Latin American repub- 
lies, many have large Indian, mestizo, and 
Negro populations who lack access. to 
newspapers and radio. To carry to these 
the story of “El Tio Sam’s” fight for pres- 
ervation of the four freedoms in this hemi- 
sphere, Rockefeller proposes lithographs 
to bedeck Latin American towns and vil- 
lages and has asked the United States Pub- 
lic Printer, A. E. Giegengack, for cost esti- 
mates on batches up to 1,000,000. 

Besides underscoring United States mil- 
itary might, the posters would emphasize 
the solidarity cemented among the 21 
American republics at Rio, thus discour- 
aging any putsches Axis agents might at- 
tempt if and when the Rio resolutions 
drive them underground. 

The Coordinator’s plan calls for Latin 
Americans to execute the posters, an art in 
which they excel. The genius of Orozco and 
Diego Rivera, for example, is rooted in a 
tradition of painters whose daubs upon 
adobe walls more than a century ago 
roused patriots to follow Bolivar, San Mar- 
tin, and O’Higgins in the revolutions which 
overthrew the Spanish regime. 

Meanwhile, the textual and photograph- 
ic fare tendered free of charge to the edu- 
cated classes is constantly expanding un- 











VICTORS for VICTORY 


Here are Victor’s newest 
figure aids to production— 
10-key and full-keyboard 
portables that add and 
subtract. Same prices, same 


capacities. Other portable © 


models priced even lower. 
Electrics for all types of 
figure work at economical 
prices. Ask the Victor 
representative listed in 
your phone book for a 
demonstration or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 
Dept. NW -2, 3900 N. Rock- 
well Street, Chicago. 









United and determined that final victory shall be 
ours, we engage the enemy. 


Vv 
Victory and a just peace are the sacred objectives 
of 130,000,000 American people and their allies. 
V 


American resources, American industry, American 
manhood are dedicated to the cause. 


Vv 


The Victor Adding Machine Company is dedi- 
cated to the cause with— 
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... ever-increasing production of war materials 
urgently needed on our fighting fronts! 


Vv 


+. greater output of adding machines to help 
provide for more efficient management in govern- 
ment and every branch of the service. 


Vv 


... the manufacture of portable and electric add- 
ing machines that supply vital, accurate figures 
and save precious time for business everywhere 
engaged in “front-line” production of materials, 
machines and munitions. 


Vv 


Whatever it will take to win is what we want to 
give, as our share. Victor is for victory. 


$79.50 
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der direction of Francis A. Jamieson, the 
Coordinator’s Director of Information. A 
former Associated Press correspondent 
whose coverage of the Lindbergh kidnap- 
ping won him a Pulitzer Prize in 1933, 
Jamieson, on a $1,000,000 budget, main- 
tains a staff of 60, run by newspapermen 
who share his creed that the most effective 
propaganda is straight news, tersely told. 

Harry Frantz, chief of the news section, 
with 22 years’ experience editing United 
Press cables, has a staff of twenty sea- 
soned reporters, who cover the State, War, 
Navy, and diplomatic beats, whipping out 
a 12,000-word daily file which, after trans- 
lators excise offensive or unintelligible col- 
loquialisms, is teletyped to eleven of the 
nation’s privately owned short-wave sta- 
tions. These beam the report. southward 
nightly in scheduled broadcasts. 

Another Frantz product, a 5,000-word 
news roundup, goes by Clipper plane thrice 
weekly to 485 provincial newspapers whose 
resources do not permit their purchase of 
AP, UP, or INS service. Full- and half- 
page spreads of Frantz copy in Latin 
American papers attest the beating Trans- 
ocean is taking at Rockefeller’s hands. 

En Guardia, the Coordinator’s 42-page, 
slick-paper monthly pictorial, carrying no 
advertising but crammed with illustrated 
articles on the United States armed serv- 
ices and its war industries, is produced un- 
der contract by the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. at a cost averaging 23 cents a 
copy. The 75,000 public officials, educa- 
tors, cultural leaders, and business execu- 
tives on the free list for issue No. 1 have 
grown to 175,000 claimants for the cur- 
rent issue No. 5. Rockefeller is considering 
a 5-centavo charge per copy, not to limit 
circulation but to subsidize the local news 
vendors, who have been rifling the mails 
for copies which they peddle at their own 
price. 

Editing En Guardia with a staff of four 
is J. C. Stark, former manager of the AP’s 
London bureau, who also pecks out the 
airmailed biweekly American news letter, 
which analyzes and interprets the news 
and occasionally serves up a censorable 
scoop to 5,000 selected businessmen in con- 
fidential-letter style. A picture service, a 
matrix service presenting articles by and 
about United States industrialists, and a 
thrice-weekly radio feature, America vs. 
the Axis, complete the present setup, but 
some of Jamieson’s aides are casting cov- 
etous glances at the cartoon, syndicated- 
fiction, and comic-strip fields. 





War Newsmen’s Rulebook 


The Army recognizes that correspond- 
ents perform an undoubted public function 
in the dissemination of news concerning 
the operations of the Army in time of war. 


Thus reads the prologue to the basic field 
manual, Regulations for Correspondents 
Accompanying U. S. Army Forces in the 









Field, released last week by the War De- 
partment. 

Accorded the privileges of an officer and 
required to wear a uniform while in the 
field, correspondents are subject to military 
law but must never participate in fighting. 
Each correspondent will be responsible to 
an intelligence officer who will receive his 
dispatches in duplicate for censorship prior 
to filing. 

On discipline, the manual states: “A cor- 
respondent will be suspended from all privi- 
leges for the distortion of his dispatches in 
the office of the publication which he repre- 
sents.” For intentional violation of regula- 
tions, he is subject to disciplinary action. 
In extreme cases, the correspondent may 
be arrested and deported or tried by a 
court-martial. 





‘30’ for News Veteran 


The City News Association of New York, 
47-year-old cooperative agency, last week 
fell a victim to wartime economy and an- 
nounced it would suspend Feb. 11. The 
agency had suffered a slow but steady de- 
cline; it faced a possibility of rising labor 
costs in view of a Newspaper Guild re- 
quest for NLRB certification as collective- 
bargaining agency; and it found war news 
gradually crowding its local coverage off 
clients’ pages. 

Once servicing 22 newspapers and op- 
erating three metropolitan bureaus manned 
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by 150 employes, the agency had lost alll. ,artet: 
but eight customers by 1942. Then The . Mu 
Herald Tribune and The Post withdrey es 


and left the remaining five papers and the 
Associated Press to absorb the $72,800 def. 
cit resulting from the loss of the two 
papers’ fees. 
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ster public morale in the British capita, includi 
With admission at a shilling (20 cents), F for v 
they’ve given musicians employment and The 


the public pleasure, even during air raids, few fre 
Since the United Nations are fighting for, 25 yea 
not against, art, many have featured I senting 
the music of great German composers  museu! 
such as Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, and J noon | 
Brahms. Beethc 

Feb. 1 the Walters Art Gallery in Balti- @ violini: 
more opened an American counterpart, first J obtain 
of an indefinite number of Sunday after- § Morga 
noon “Music for Diversion” programs. An J to res 
audience of approximately 200 filled the # 1,000 
central hall and spilled over into the mu- §@ certs, 
seum’s balcony and marble staircases for a # relaye 
free program which included two Schubert JJ new | 
Thom 
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Victory J ag: Capital correspondents on the War Department bec 
received an informal hint last week that they should advise their newspu- 
pers to sober up and cease magnifying slight successes into headlined 
blazons of victory. The headlines shown here, taken from New York pa- 
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quartets played by members of the Cham- 
h ber Music Guild of Washington. 
thdrewMl = week later the New York Public Li- 


pe brary and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
‘ = in Manhattan followed suit. The library 
Wo 


began a Saturday-afternoon recital series 
open only to men in uniform and their 
mee, dates. All the musicians who will appear 
during the first six months for which the 
concerts have been scheduled have volun- 
———  teered their services. Although the library 

promises some well-known names, the em- 

phasis is primarily on the music itself. At 
y con. fq the initial concert the violinist Louis Per- 
ery in singer and the pianist Ernest Hutcheson, 
eak of | who is also president of the Juilliard School 
weex fg of Music and active in organizing the se- 
o bol. @ ties. presented an all-Beethoven program, 


apital, including two sonatas and the Romance in 
ents), F for violin. 
it and The Metropolitan Museum has given a 


raids. few free orchestral concerts each season for 
@ for, 25 years. Joining the public library in pre- 
vtured || senting the new “Victory Concerts,” the 
posers || museum began a one-hour Sunday-after- 
, and ™ noon chamber-music series with an all- 

Beethoven program by Hutcheson and the 
Balti. § violinist Albert Stoessel. For the series it 
t, first J obtained special permission from J. P. 
after- #} Morgan to use the Morgan Gallery, hither- 
is. An f@ to restricted to the display of art. There 
d the {J 1,000 persons can gather for the free con- 
e mu- certs, while other visitors hear the music 
‘fora 7 relayed throughout the museum by a 
ubert fH} new public-address system presented by 
Thomas J. Watson, International Business 
Machines Corp. president. 





RECORD WEEK 


When the young Countess Esterhazy 
asked her music teacher why he had not 
dedicated anything to her, Franz Schubert 
is supposed to have replied: “Why should 
I? All I have written is dedicated to you.” 
The composer’s hopeless love for the 
Countess has been celebrated on stage and 
screen as “Blossom Time.” Whether it’s 
fact or fiction, it’s pleasant to think about 
during Schubert’s Sympnony No. 8 1n B 
Minor (“UNFINISHED”), which has been 
‘newly recorded by Leopold Stokowski and 
the All-American Youth Orchestra (three 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50) . 
Nearly everybody knows the theme of the 
first movement as “You Are My Song of 


Love.” 


The pianist-composer Sergei Rachma- 
ninoff has recorded his own comparatively 
wknown Prano Concerto No. 1 in 
F-SHarp Minor, with Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra (three 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $3.50) . Writ- 
ten in 1890-91 and revised during the Rus- 











beat 





Spu- sian revolution, it’s stormy old-school Rus- 
med sian music, but it lacks the appeal which 
pe- has made the same composer’s Piano Con- 





certo No. 2, one of the most popular of all 
works in the piano and orchestra repertory. 














W. “How does the competition look 
._ to you, Blackie?” 


“I'm not worried, Whitey... class 
will tell!” 











@ And it’s Black & White’s character 
that gives it class! You sense it in- 
stantly—in the superb flavor and 


delicate bouquet. If you want real 


satisfaction in Scotch—pick a win- 
ner—ask for Black & White! a Fomine EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








EW BATTLE FRONTS aflame... 

America’s arms production 
roars into high gear...Axis agents 
throttled in new FBI drive! That’s 
the kind of real, alive action the men 
who edit NEWSWEEK have seen, as 
keen observers- on- the-actual- spot! 
Some of these men, such as Major 
General Fuqua, Admiral Pratt, 
Ralph Robey, Joseph B. Phillips and 
others, have been famous newsmakers 
themselves. 


NEWSWEEK’s editors don’t sit 
around in armchairs concocting 
theories out of thin air. They don’t 
rehash unfamiliar news stories at 
the rewrite desk. They’ve got back- 
grounds of vital action—not theory— 
in every important news field of war, 
government, labor and finance! 


eee Soeeeey 


[xperts not pants) that sh 


They know what makes the news. 
They know what the news really 
means. And, knowing, they’re able 
to pass their keen experience along 
to NEWSWEEK readers every week. 
That’s why, when you read NEWS- 
WEEK you're getting news that means 
something to you. NEWSWEEK’s edi- 
tors realize the importance of keep- 
ing clear the horizons of national and 
international news events. Thinking 
Americans do, too, because they know 
that a battle’s outcome in the Far East 
or a production priority at home will 
affect their own lives and futures. 


News plus News Significance was 
established by NEWSWEEK, in order 
to give intelligent Americans com- 
plete understanding of what’s ac- 
tually going on. Signed Opinion by 


A Well-informed Public iS America’s 
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ga enge ser? 
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famous authorities was added to give 
keen-minded Americans a chance to 
test their own theories against the 
experienced opinions of experts. 
The special forecasting department, 
Periscope, was instituted in order to 
help keep NEWSWEEK readers ahead 
of the headlines. 


Only NEWSWEEK offers this unique 
editorial formula that gives you a 
three-angled view of important news 
events. For this reason, more than 
500,000 alert, influential American 
families keep their news visions 
sharpened by reading NEWSWEEK 
every week. No armchair theorists 
substitute for experts on NEWSWEEK. 
You understand the entire news be- 
cause NEWSWEEK’s men of action 
know the news! 
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Child of War’s Crucible: 
Flame-Scarred Veteran of RAF 
Tells a Heroic Story 





Anglo-American circles in New York 
remember Richard Hillary as the terribly 
burned RAF officer who was in Manhattan 
during last November and December. Hav- 
ing been shot down in flames into the 


an. | 
| 


British Combine 
A battle-scarred Richard Hillary 
writes of his experience in war 


North Sea in September of 1940, during 
that period when it was said “so many 
owed so much to so few,” he had spent the 
following year in and out of hospitals, get- 
ting new eyelids at one time, a new mouth 
at another. 

Then, last fall, he was sent to this coun- 
try by the British Government. He hoped 
to do two things: tour airplane factories 
on the usual good-will mission, and try to 
get some skin grafted on his hands, so that 
his fingers would no longer be useless bent- 
under claws. Both undertakings resulted in 
bitter disappointment. British agencies 
here took one look at his pitifully scarred 
face and decided that touring such a graph- 
ic reminder of war’s unpleasant side would 
not be such a good point after all. The 
skin graft was a failure too. 

Hillary did the only thing possible un- 
der the circumstances: he tried to laugh 
the whole thing off. Making little jokes 
about Frankenstein, he let assorted glam- 
or girls cut his steaks for him in “21” and 
Fefe’s Monte Carlo and then went home 
to England and more operations. 

Last: week saw the publicatjon of “Fall- 
ing Through Space,” Hillary’s book about 
himself and his wartime experiences—Ox- 
ford, the beginning of the war, training, 


the big blitz, and finally, the crash, the 
hospitals, and the endless operations. 

He treats his own tragedy with taste, 
frankness, and complete understatement. 
His account of air-force training and air- 
force life is enormously interesting and to 
the point. Less so are his discussions of 
youth’s cubbish philosophies. 

But they mean a lot to Hillary and prob- 
ably to Hillary’s generation, for the evalua- 
tion of forces beyond oneself does not come 
readily to a 22-year-old, even though he 
has just lost most of his face. For Hillary 
it came one night in London when he was 
helping dig a dying woman out from under 
the debris of a shattered building. “Thank 
you, sir,” the woman said as she took his 
crippled hand in hers, “I see they got you 
too.” (Fattinc Turovueu Space. By Rich- 
ard Hillary. 269 pages. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $2.50.) 





King’s Ransom 


Vaughan Wilkins’ first big hit in Amer- 
ica, “And So—Victoria,” made plentiful 
use of the mad English Georges and their 
conniving Hanoverian relatives. This Brit- 
ish writer not only rattled the skeletons in 
their closets; he tossed them around with 
the familiarity of old friendship. His new 
book, “Seven Tempest,” the second to be 
published in America, makes free with the 
same royal family and their frantic efforts 
to retain control over the young Victoria, 
their wayward niece at Windsor Castle. 

Both novels follow the same general pat- 
tern: a lionhearted hero (strictly non-his- 
torical) champions a beautiful maiden 
(semihistorical) from the evil intentions 
of her designing family (very historical) . 
Although the result is far from great litera- 
ture, it is first-rate storytelling. 


Seven Tempest was so named because 


he was the seventh illegitimate son of a 
fabulously rich man who was deliberately 
and cruelly trying to breed the strongest 
possible successor to his line and fortune. 
Thus Seven—strong, rich, brave, and cyn- 
ical—became a perfect savior for her purely 
fictional highness Anne Louise, Duchess of 
Limburg and Princess of Lecques. 

Anne Louise’s Uncle Leopold, in reality 
his majesty Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
Duke of Saxony, and Prince of Coburg- 
Gotha, had strong ideas about the matri- 
monial future of his nieces and nephews. 
It didn’t matter that one of his candidates 
for Anne Louise’s hand was blind, nor that 
the other was both crazy and hunchback. 
Both alliances would be good for the fam- 
ily fortunes. 

The redoubtable Mr. Tempest, however, 
was smarter than a king. Knowing that 
Uncle Leopold had other family matrimoni- 
al plans which involved a certain nephew 
of his, one Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and another niece, the stubborn and will- 
ful Victoria of England, Seven kidnapped 
Albert and gave Leopold his choice of wed- 

















The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


I A scp Sent on 
them to approval 
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Just what (7 
you want & 
for a hearty 

meal! 


TASTE THEM AT 
MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish . 
can be until you serve some of my 
mackerel fillets, prepared the Down 
East way. Take one of my new 
meaty, late-caught fat mackerel fil- 
lets. Freshen it. Broil quickly to a 
nice brown so all the flavor is 
retained and the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of 
your fork. Serve sizzling hot. 
Your mouth will water at its 
rich appetizing aroma and the wonderful flavor 
will surprise and please everyone. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


The pick of the new late catch is what you want 
—to get this real seafood treat. From years of 
experience I know how to pick out only the best 
mackerel to insure your satisfaction. The choice 
fillets I send are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of just-caught mackerel. Practically 
boneless, thoroughly cleaned, no waste parts. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 











Just return the coupon below, 16 
and I’ll send you a pail of 16 Extra 
extra choice mackerel fillets— 
each fillet an ample individual Choice 
serving—packed in new brine 

in a wax-lined wooden pail to Mackerel 
keep perfectly for many weeks. 3 

Taste one—broiled the Down Fillets 


East way. If not satisfied it’s 
the finest mackerel you’ve ever 
eaten, return the balance at my 
expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. For 
56 years families everywhere 
have sent here for their sea- 
foods this ‘‘prove-it-yourself- 
way.” Ill say, too, pound for 
pound, this is as low a price for 
this size pail of fillets as I’veever 
offered. Send your coupon today. 


Arthur C. Davis, The Gloucester Fishman 
120 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
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' FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO., H 
§ 120 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. : 
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| 
§ Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges prepaid, 


Only 
$9.00 


Delivered 
FREE 























§ will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I’ll send you $2.00 in & 
@ 10 days.* a 
a a 
: Name 
@ Address & 
| i] 
§ City State a 
a 1 
g Bank Reference a 
: * If you wish to send check for full amount now, I’ll 4 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c illustrated 
8 cook book containing 136 delightful seafood recipes. & 


§ Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not & 
§ pleased in every way. a 
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dings. His majesty naturally did not hesi- 
tate; Anne Louise went free and Albert 
went to London. (Seven Tempest. By 
Vaughan Wilkins. 458 pages. Macmillan, 
New York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Westwarp THE Course! By Paul Mc- 
Guire. 434 pages. Photographs, maps, in- 
dex. Morrow, New York. $3.75. A fascinat- 
ing and colorful guide to what the author 
calls “The New World of Oceania”—of 
those continents and islands which lie in 
the Southwestern Pacific. Although up to 
date in war events only through September 
1941, some of McGuire’s observations are 
still well taken. On the impregnability of 
Singapore he comments: “But a naval 
base, it must be remembered, is nothing 
without ships. Singapore cannot steam 
about and join battle.” 


Hancover Square. By Patrick Hamil- 
ton. 308 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2.50. The author of Broadway’s sneak hit, 
“Angel Street,” writes of the tortured men- 
tal complexities of a schizophrenic who 
gradually whips himself up to the pitch of 
murder. Interesting enough from the 
standpoint of character development, but 
the going is a bit on the slow side. 


Tue Tevepuone Bootn Inpian. By 
A. J. Liebling. 266 pages. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, New York. $2. Ten of the author’s 
knockout magazine pieces, all of which 
have appeared in The New Yorker. The 
best is “The Jollity Building,” Liebling’s 
description of that hive of sundry Broad- 
way characters who are all strictly from 
hunger and ever ready to promote a soft 
dollar. Included, of course, are the Tele- 
phone Booth Indians, those capitalists 
who have “as yet acquired not even the 
nickel with which to make a telephone call” 
and must wait in the booth until some- 
one calls them. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Murper Meets Mepnisto. By Queena 
Mario. 244 pages. Dutton, New York. $2. 
“Don’t bother to go on with this role! You 
will never live to sing it!” read the note 
Erich von Oedischer found in his score of 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” The note, of course, 
was right. The basso-baritone died onstage 
at the Metropolitan Opera. Entertainingly 
told with plenty of musical and Met color, 
as it should be by Mme. Mario, for seven- 
teen years of the Met. 


Tue Wivenine Strain. By W. Boling- 
broke Johnson. 242 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $2. Apart from a slightly irritating 
insistence on the thesis that “murder is a 
widening stain,” this is a pleasant story 
of murder in a college library. The per- 
sonality sketches of the professors are 
more memorable than the plot. 





PERSPECTIVE 





in his statement about a nonpartisan 
election. Sure, congressmen shauld sup- 
port the government. They are part of 
the government. And they should be 
free to debate and to vote on Execu- 
tive acts and proposals. But by im- 
plication at least, the President made 
it plain that he will throw his influence 
against the reelection of any senator 
or representative whose record in emer- 
gency matters does not satisfy him. 
Which, by any other name, is still 
partisanship of a kind. 

Since Mr. Flynn has wound the horn 
and Mr. Martin, the President and Mr. 
Willkie have replied with notes of 
varying stridence, we may assume that 
the 1942 campaign is now on. Every 
citizen is a king in this business of 
politics, so I crave the privilege of set- 
ting down a few observations directed 
especially at the party of opposition, 
to wit, the Republican party. 


The country cares little about 
what party participates in the great task 
of winning this war. It does not think 
much of votes of confidence. It con- 
siders that sort of thing a British, not 
an American custom. It likewise con- 
siders pre-Pearl Harbor issues of isola- 
tionism and interventionism as dead 
as mackerels, for it took at face value 
those fine statements about national 
unity that came from every side last 
December. Fever charts showing the 
intensity of a politician’s fervor about 
foreign policy before December 7, 1941, 
are now of interest only to other poli- 
ticians. The voters don’t give two hoots 
about it. What they care about is 
winning this war. 

If the leaders of the Republican 
party are bold enough to admit this, 
not only publicly, but to themselves, 
‘they will say precious little about party 
success as such. They will urge the 
party’s state leaders to get the ablest 
possible men to run for Congress every- 
where. They will point out how greatly 
Washington needs such men. This, they 
will say, and say sincerely, is their way 
of cooperating with the President in 
helping to win the war. Above all, they 
will pledge unqualified and unlimited 
loyalty to America’s interests, while 
affirming the right and duty of con- 
structive criticism. 

As a matter of plain common sense, 





Formula for Wartime Politics 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The President was not very clear 


Republican leaders ought to put a stop 
to the habit of bitterly criticizing each 
other in private talk, as two or three 
of them are now doing. Specifically, 
they ought to leave off their under- 
ground growling at Chairman Martin. 
He has decided to remain as chairman 
until after the election. He has done 
an excellent job as minority leader of 
the House. And, after all, the election 
coming up is an election of members 
of Congress. 

When the campaign gets under way, 
emphasis should be laid upon the quali- ' 
fications of the candidates and upon 
the vital importance of maintaining 
our political system, including the three 
coordinate branches. of government and 
the two-party system. The public knows 
that Mr. Roosevelt will be President 
for two years more. It knows, too, 
that this is not a recall election of the 
President. 

This isn’t to say that sight should be 
lost of the fumbling by the Adminis- 
tration of war organization, of labor 
problems, of price control and a dozen 
other things. Nor does it mean that 
Republicans should pledge all-out. sup- 
port of the President’s every demand. 
It simply means that the Republican 
party, its leaders and candidates, are in 
no position to force upon the country-a 
vote of no confidence in a President 
who is not a candidate for office. The 
country would be better off if Congress 
were purged of those misfits, nobodies 
and yes-men who got there on the 
President’s coattails. The Republicans 
can perform that service in the coming 
election. 


This isn’t an easy formula to fol- 
low. The heat of the campaign will 
bring forth a good many indiscreet out- 
breaks on both sides. But the business 
of political leaders is to lead wisely, to 
restrain their followers, to stop bicker- 
ing among themselves and to convey to 
the people a clear picture of patriotism 
and competency. The Republican party 
needs as never before to conduct its 
campaign as a model of propriety and 
persuasiveness, to contribute to compe- 
tence in office, to offer salutary criti- 
cism, and to prepare itself for the re- 
sponsibilities of power if, in 1944, it 
should accede to power. The country, 
too, needs as never before a party that 
can demonstrate these qualities. 
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You, too, will get quick winter action 
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from Texaco Sky Chief Gasoline — sker:tistmusive:ie 
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QUICK as a wink, Texaco SKY CHIEF Gasoline snaps eo eincwaclowes prices” 


ter products at lower prices. 
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into action on the coldest mornings. It warms up quickly 40 Seates andi every Proviace 
to give you smooth, quiet winter performance. It’s @ it ‘he Dominion of Canada. 
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— My First Dirreromatic DinnER — <>) . 


Nervously, f climbed the steps beneath ‘“‘Charmed, I’m sure!” and “Yes, indeed!” The sparkling glasses came my way — 


the porte-cochere, and “Really? Is that so?” “T’ll have a highball, please!” 

The mansion was ablaze with lights—I With anxious heart I groped for words,I _ Before it even touched my lips, I somehow 
wondered who'd be there, hoped were apropos— felt at ease, 

I bit my lip, and squared my chin, and Til suddenly I thought I spied an old And as I joined the repartee, the pleasant, 
straightened up my tie— familiar friend, quiet laughter — 

Then bravely pressed the doorbell (I’ll_ Yes, sure enough, ’twas Seagram’s Seven— __I vowed that I’d “Say Seagram’s Seven” 
confess that | felt shy). for years, my favorite blend. from henceforth ever after. 


This story-telling poem, one of a series presented by The House of Seagram, will recall memorable events in your own life when fine 
whiskey, moderately used, mellowed the eccasion—and thus played a pleasing role in the art of gracious living. 
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“heirloom” whiskies —lhe rarest of Seagrams breasure, and choice, mellow neutral spurl Cnjoy 

Seagrams American Masterpiece LEAST TAXING (6 the Faslo-MOST PLEASING (0 the Lalale 





*BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N.¥. 





